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“Pa’s Got His New B.V.D.s On” 


E had old“fashioned notions about Underwear, 


until the Boys.wentiout, bought B.V.D. and 
made him put it on. “ook at him! Now, Pa 
joins-right in the young folks’ fun, because he’s cool. 


Loose fitting, light woven BV... Underwear 
start¢ with the best possible fabrics... (specially 
woven and tested), .gontinues, wi the" best 
possible workmanship (carefully: ‘ected and 
re-inspected), and ends with ¢omplete com- 
fort (fullness of cuf{ Balance of drape, correct- 
ness_of fit, dugabili min wash and weap) 


<0 aes MADE. FOR THE bs 
If it lisn’s It isn't 


This Red | B. V. D. 
Woven Label BEST RETAIL TRADE Underwear 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat, Off. and Foreign Countries) 


B.V. D. Closed Crotch B.V. D. Coat Cut Under- 
Union Suits (Pat. shirts and Knee Length 
U.S. A.) $1.00 and Drawers, 50c. and 
upward the Suit. upward the Garment. 


The B.V. D. Company, 
New York. ~* 


London Selling Agency: 66,-Aldermanbury, E, C. 
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The outfit for an extended hunting 
trip in the tropics is of necessity quite 
different from that which suffices in 
the United States. A sportsman using 
the usual outfit for trips in the United 
States or Canada will be hopelessly 
handicapped in the jungle, if indeed he 
did not come to grief entirely. Much 
has been written. on the subject of 
tropical outfits, but it has been mostly 
in relation to hunting in Africa and 
hardly applicable to tropical America. 
What I have to say here is the result 
of almost four years experience in the 
tropics of two continents. 

Two conditions in the tropics make 
camp life very different from that in 
temperate zones. These conditions are 
the heat; and the insects and germ life. 
And yet these two conditions are uni- 
versally greatly exaggerated by every 
writer on the subject. For example, 
all sportsmen who have visited Africa 
state that’ helmets, spine pads, and 
warm baths are absoiutely essential. I 
have foutid none of them essential or 
necessary either in the Orient or ‘in 
tropical America, and my own experi- 
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OUR NEW HUNTING COUNTRY 
LIEUT. TOWNSEND WHELEN 


PART V 


TROPICAL OUTFITS AND HYGIENE 
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ence is borne out by that of thousands 
of our troops in the tropics for the past 
seventeen years. A “little common 
sense, combined with a few expedients 
makes camping and: hunting in the 
tropics just as healthy, comfortable, 
and easy as at home. 


SHELTER. 


You do not want a closed tent. Too 
warm. Instead take a fly or tarpaulin 
made of thin waterproof material, 
about 10x13 feet for two persons. It 
should be waterproofed by the cop- 
per process and not. by the paraffin. 
Paraffin cloth ig sticky here and soon 
loses its repellant qualities. If the 
country is open and storms are likely, 
have curtains made to hook on the side 
towards the storm or wind. This fly 
is pitched by means of a ridge pole and 
shears at each end in the regular man- 
ner. Under it pitch a wall tent’ made 
of cheese. cloth with a waterproof 
ground cloth sewed to the cheese cloth, 
about 7x7 feet. This to keep out the 
insects and mosquitoes in the evening 


and during sleep. The ridge of this 
429 
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cheese cloth tent is tied underneath to 
the ridge pole of the fly. x 


BEDDING. 


As far as warmth is concerned in 
most of the tropics below 1,000 feet 
altitude I have never had any use for 
a blanket, and have used only a muslin 
sheet, but I sleep much warmer than 
most men and it would be wise to take 
along one light blanket. If the alti- 
tude runs above 1,000 feet take two 
blankets. One feels the cold, when it 
is cold, much more in the tropics than 
at home. -Were it not for the ever- 
present ants the one blanket and a 
waterproof floor cloth would be all that 
one would need, but ants and other 
crawling insects are too numerous for 
one to get any comfort from sleeping 
on the ground. There is no particu- 
lar danger from sleeping on the ground, 
only discomfort, and I for one always 
wish to return from a trip rejuvenated 
and ready for hard work. A Gold 
Medal folding cot is the thing. If you 
are going to do without the cheese 
cloth tent and rely only on a mosquito 
bar over the cot, as many do, then you 
should have a mattress. of some sort 
to tuck the mosquito bar under. Your 
bed must be mosquito proof. A small 
electric lamp to examine the inside of 
the net for mosquitoes after you turn 
in is an absolute neééssity. I never 
earried an electric lamp at home, but 
here I would not be without it. 

My own personal bedding, where the 
transportation will permit of carrying 
it, consists of the following: Cheese 
cloth tent or mosquito bar, Gold Medal 
folding cot, a small felt mattress 1 inch 
thick and just the size of the top of the 
cot, two sheets, one small pillow, one 
pillow case; one electric lamp. With 
these I sleep as comfortably as at home. 


COOKING UTENSILS. 


These should be in general the same 
as at home, except that in tropical cli- 
mates during the rainy season it is 
almost. absolutely essential to take 
along a small sheet iron cook stove if 
you are going to do the cooking your- 
self. All the firewood will be so wet 
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that it will be next to impossible to 
make it burn decently without a stove. 


CLOTHING. 


For the day time a Stetson hat, flan- 
nel shirt, khaki breeches, canvas leg- 
gings, oiled leather shoes made on the 
U. S. army (Munson) last and well 
hob-nailed, summer underwear. For 
the evening around camp a soft white 
shirt of material that mosquitoes can- 
not bite thru, a pair of long khaki 
trousers, and a pair of high cut easy 
shoes. I have found heavy wool socks 
the best here as everywhere. In thick 
jungle work I have found that a flan- 
nel shirt and khaki breeches will last 
just about a month before being torn 
to pieces. 

It is absolutely necessary for an 
American to change his clothing every 
evening, and allowance must be made 
for this, otherwise the skin irritation 
will be unbearable. Make it a rule to 
take a bath on returning to camp every 
evening and change into clean clothes. 
The clothes’ you have just discarded 
will be saturated with perspiration. 
Wash these and hang up to dry. Dur- 
ing the dry season they will be dry by 
morning. In the wet season you may 
have to dry them by the camp fire, and 
in that case three complete changes 
should be taken. Toilet articles, 
towels, etc., same as at home. Abso- 
lute cleanliness is essential. : 


FIREARMS. 


Rifles for African and Indian use 
have been dealt with so completely in 
other works that I shall have nothing 
to say on this subject here. As far as 
killing power is concerned, nothing 
more ._ powerful than the .30-30 is 
needed in any part of tropical Ameri- 
ea or South America, and the trajec- 
tory of this rifle is also plenty flat 
enough as the shooting is almost in- 
variably at short range. Please con- 
sider that when your rifle is not wet 
right thru with rain it will be with 
perspiration, and perspiration is much 
worse than rain for rust. Therefore if 
you are going to be in the tropics for 
any length of time a rifle whose action 
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ean be entirely dismounted by hand 
and cleaned easily is necessary. A 
light carbine is best ix the thick jungle. 
The jungle makes conditions very dif- 
ferent from those at home. For ex- 
ample, hunting at night with a light 
is considered perfectly legitimate and 
sportsmanlike, altho it is prohibited 
in the Canal Zone on account of the 
danger to live stock. The sights should 
be easily seen over a light or in poor 
lights. A Lyman ivory bead jack front 
sight,* a Lyman peep sight, and a King 
No. 6 adjustable leaf sight are the best. 
The King sight turns down when the 
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grease. I have found the grease now’on 
the market under the name ‘‘Corol’”’ 
to be much more effective in protect- 
ing from rust than any other, and it 
sticks better in this hot climate. 

A weapon that I have found very 
useful is my combination rifle and 
shotgun—20 gauge and .30-30 rifle. It 
was made by Adolph, and is a magnifi- 
cent but expensive weapon. In New 
York a sporting goods house sells a 
combination shotgun and rifle, 12 
gauge and .30-30, for $50.00. It would 
be a fine weapon for the American 
tropics. . 





NATIVE HUTS IN THE JUNGLE. GOOD PLACES TO KEEP AWAY FROM AT NIGHT ON 


AC- 


COUNT OF INFECTED MALARIA MOSQUITOES. 


Lyman rear sight is used. It is much 
better than the Lyman for night hunt- 
ing, and it is the best leaf sight that I 
know of, as it is adjustable for eleva- 
tion and has a white diamond, a com- 
bination that it is very desirable and 
found in no other sight. Take a water- 
proof, unlined canvas case to protect 
the rifle at night, also plenty of gun 

*Since writing the above I have noticed 
the advertisement of a new King ivory bead 
front sight. The blade. slopes to the barre! 
in both front and rear and there is a matted 
guard to protect the bead. This sight should 
be fine for.thick jungle. My own front 
sight is continually catching in vines and 
creepers, and I often wonder why the ivory 


stays on it. This new sight should be very 
much less liable to catch in the brush. 


CAMERAS. 


The amateur photographer will have 
many heart burns when he visits the 
tropics. The enemies to successful pho- 
tography here are the dampness and 
the strong light. Films left in the 
camera over thirty-six hours in the 
rainy season. or three days in the dry 
season will be ruined by mould and 
dampness. During the rainy season the 
only solution on a camping trip is to 
carry a developing outfit and develop 
every evening. The Eastman Kodak 
Company publish circulars on develop- 
ing in warm climates where ice is not 
procurable and also furnish special 
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chemicals for warm development. 
Printing on certain papers, Velox and 
Platinum, for example, is practically 
impossible in the tropics. Better leave 
the printing until you reach the states. 
In the dry season I have found that if 
a film be taken from the tin can after 
8 o’clock in the morning, placed in the 
camera, exposed, and taken out of the 
camera and again sealed in the can be- 
fore 5 o’clock in the evening of the 
same day it will not have absorbed an 
appreciable amount of dampness, and 
may be mailed home and developed at 
leisure with safety. All films should, 
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daylight at this season of the year ex- 
posure should be about half those in 
the middle United States under the 
same conditions. In strong sunlight 
over-exposures are almost invariably 
the rule here. In the tropical sun an 
R.R. lens, working at F':8, has about 
the same speed here as an anastigmat 
working at F':6.3 has at home. A rapid 
lens, however, is almost a necessity 
here. Many photographs will have to 
be taken in the deep jungle where the 
light is poor, and also where often the 
wind is rustling the leaves. This calls 
for a very rapid lens as a snap shot is 





THE CENTRAL AMERICAN PACK SADDLE; THE ONE AND ONLY TYPE FROM SOUTHERN MEX- 
ICO TO BRAZIL. 


of course, be purchased in cans, sealed 
with surgeon’s tape. They can be pro- 
cured thus anywhere at 10 cents a roll 
extra. 

May I suggest that some one should 
develop or invent a can containing a 
small amount of calcium chloride in 
which to store films after exposure. It 
would seem that one could put a damp 
film in such a can, liberate the calcium 
chloride, and then seal the can, and re- 
ly ‘on the calcium chloride to take up 
all moisture, thus preserving the film 
indefinitely even in the rainy season. 

During the dry season the sun shines 
with great brilliancy all day. In bright 


necessary on account of the movement 
to the vegetation. During the rainy 
season the sky is overcast most of the 
time, and if one is to take snap shots 
in this light a fast lens is again neces- 
sary. Generally speaking, I should say 
that the best hand camera for this 
climate would be one of the new Spec- 
ial film cameras, taking a roll of film 
214x314, with an anastigmat lens work- 
ing at F':4.5. These cameras are very 
light and very efficient, and the nega- 
tives, if correctly exposed, will bear 
enlarging to 5x7 at least. 

In the strong sunlight the shadows 
and contrast are very strong and the 
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resulting negatives are apt to have too 
strong contrast, a sort of an unpleasant 
black and white effect. The remedy is 
a ray filter, which should be used 
wherever the time of exposure will per- 
mit. ‘‘Records’’ can be made without 
a ray filter, but I have found it impos- 
sible to get a decent ‘‘picture’’ in the 
middle of a sunny day without its use. 
The best portion of the day for photo- 
graphing is about 8 a. m. There is 
practically no twilight in the tropics. 

The advanced photographer, espe- 
cially if he wishes to do much game 
photography, will find a convertible 
anastigmat lens very necessary in order 
to get a large image of the game at a 
distance, and also for pictorial. photo- 
graphy. The front combination should 
have as long a focus as possible, and at 
the same. time work at a low F value. 
I am using.a Turner-Reich convertible 
anastigmat, the front combination of 
which has a focal length of 20 inches 
and works at F:16. I use it in a 5x7 
Graphic revolving back camera. I find 
that in game photography, if I estimate 
my “distance correctly with this com- 
bination, I get fine results. The trouble 
“is with estimating the distance. A re- 
flex camera would eliminate this,tron- 
ble,. but then in the tropics one cannot 
well carry a reflex and a rifle at the 
same time. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


In tropical America the only means 
of transportation are pack ponies and 
dug-out canoes, called cayucas. The 
ponies here are very small, light, thin 
beasts, but carrying surprising loads. 
The pack saddle is like nothing that I 
have seen anywhere else. It is a com- 
bination saw-buck and apparejo. The 
pad or blanket is large and heavy and 
made of woven grass. On top of this 
are secured the pommel and cantle, 
cross pieces of wood shaped at top like 
our saw-buck, but extending down 
around the animal’s flank and shaped 
to the flank. The saddle is secured to 
the horse by a single cinche of the 
flimsiest character. There is no latigo 
strap; it is simply tied. Wickerwork 
panniers, or woven grass bags, are sus- 
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pended on the cross trees and the usual 
top pack laid on. Or sometimes all 
three packs are simply gunny sacks. 
There is no attempt made to throw a 
hitch. Instead a rope is simply passed 
over the load and secured by tying 
under the horse’s belly. The load and 
saddle carry simply and purely by 
balance, and the horse seems to 
learn to balance the load. They get 
wonderfully skillful at this, and I 
have often seen little ponies wéigh- 
ing scarcely 800 pounds carrying 
250 pounds packed in this manner 
over as steep and bad trails as we 
ever have in the Rockies and going 
right along all day without the packs 
turning or slipping. How they do it I 
can’t see, but they sure seem to get 
there. The sportsman who is going to 
use these beasts of burden had better 
pack his.belongings in waterproof can- 
vas bags about the size and shape of 
50-pound flour sacks, to weigh not .te 
exceed 50 pounds each, and then hire 
a native packer arid leave everything 
else to him. i 

The dug-outs are about the size.,of 
our canoes, 16 to 20 feet, but narrower, 
and it is necessary to have the load 
lower in the: boat than with our models. 
They are good boats for river work, as 
they are easily paddled. and are prac- 
tically proof from breakage. They are 
rather slow and their limit in weight is 
about 600 pounds. It is impossible to 
use them in bad weather, and the na- 
tives invariably wait until evening be- 
fore crossing large lakes, as the waves 
would quickly swamp them, owing to 
lack of freeboard. A sportsman accus- 
tomed to canoe travel will have no 
trouble with them, but he should bring 
his own paddles, as those used by the 
natives are atrocious. 

I have seen a few natives packing 


- on the back, but as a rule you cannot 


rely upon them to do steady work: of 
this kind in the lowlands, no matter 
how much theyvare paid. 


RUCKSACKS. 


One’s pockets are a mighty poor 
place to carry anything in a warm 
climate. Everything is continually wet, 
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Old timers in the tropics get the habit 
of having a rubber tobacco pouch for 
each pocket. Even so, when one is out 
hunting he will wish to carry many 
things that cannot go in the pockets. 
A machete or bolo is a necessity in the 
jungle, and when you have that and a 
few rounds of ammunition on the belt 
you don’t want anything else around 
the waist. There remains the canteen, 
lunch, camera, and first-aid packet to 
earry. To carry under one arm by a 
strap over one shoulder is out of the 
question on account of the many vines, 
thorns, and thick brush. The rucksack 
method only remains, and the rucksack 
is here a necessity. There are a number 
of different forms. Most of them are 
good, but I naturally like my own 
model the best because it is capable 
of opening out by extending its gores 
into a-bag large enough to carry a 
small deer, and yet when closed up it 
takes no more room than.the smaller 
models. It can be had from the New 
York outfitters. Beware of the ruck- 
sack made entirely of the thin material 
known as gabardine. Gabardine is all 
right for some things, but not for ruck- 
sacks. The back of a gabardine ruck- 
sack will wear thru from friction with 
one’s back in about fifteen days of 
earrying. The side of the rucksack 
towards one’s back should be made of 
nothing lighter than eight-ounce water- 
proof duck or khaki. 


TROPICAL CAMP HYGIENE. 


If we would preserve our health in 
the tropics we must observe certain 
simple rules. The two most serious dis- 
eases of the American tropics are ma- 
laria and yellow fever. Both are trans- 
mitted to the human being by the bite 
of the mosquito. The bite of the ‘‘ano- 
‘pheles’’ mosquito causes malaria, and 
the bite of the ‘‘stegomyia -fasciata’’ 
causes yellow fever, but both of these 
mosquitoes must previously have bit- 
ten a human being suffering with the 
disease to get the germ in their bodies. 
Mosquitoes do not travel long dis- 
tances; seldom over half a mile from 
the place they were born. It follows 
that mosquitoes a mile or more from 
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human habitations are harmless, except 
that occasionally one might bite a na- 
tive on the trail. If a huntifig party 
keeps away from villages and towns, 
particularly at night when the pests 
are about, there is almost no danger. 
To be absolutely sure we make it a rule 
to always sleep under mosquito bars, 
to anoint the face and hands with 
Abercrombie’s Fly Dope every evening 
at sunset, and to take a dose of. six 
grains of quinine as a malaria prophy- 
lactic daily when in the bush. Keep 
away from native towns at night, or 
wear a head net and gloves when you 
have to visit them. Practically every 
native has malaria in his system and 
practically every anopheles mosquito 
in native towns is capable of innoculat- 
ing an American with malaria. By ob- 
serving these precautions one is abso- 
lutely safe. 

Typhoid fever is rather prevalent in 
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some tropical climates. All sportsmen 
visiting the tropics should previously 
visit their physician and have the anti- 
typhoid prophylactic administered, and 
then they are absolutely safe for five 
years at least. Also one should be 
freshly vaccinated. 

As far as known, all the water from 
uninhabitated water sheds in tropicai 
America is safe to drink, but this is 
not so in the Philippines and in parts 
of Asia and Africa, where certain 
amoeba exist in all the water capable 
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ried. Iodine is an essential because 
every day the hands are more or less 
scratched up by the thorns of the 
jungle. 

Ticks and red bugs are a great 
plague in our tropics. They rest on the 
under side of the leaves in the dry sea- 
son and as one walks thru the bush 
they brush off and get on the hands 
and face, from whence they crawl to 
more tender portions of the body and 
burrow in. The irritation lasts for ten 
days or so. The best prevention lies in 
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of causing a very serious and some- 
times fatal form of dysentery. In 
America, when in doubt about the 
water, always boil it, and always do 
this with every bit you drink, and with 
the water you use to wash your teeth 
in other countries. 

In all tropical countries little cuts 
and thorn scratches are very liable to 
infection and blood poisoning. The pre- 
vention lies in washing the cut or 
scrutch and in painting it with a solu- 
tion of iodine as soon as camp is 
reached. Sterile dressings for more 
serious wounds should of course be car- 


grease, which they both abhor. I have 
found that a rope tied around each 
wrist in the form of a bracelet and sat- 
urated with thick grease prevents 
many of them from crawling up the 
arms. Of course, grease or fly oint- 
ment cannot be kept on the skin for 
any length of time when one is perspir- 
ing during exercise. To rub the arms 
and neck with kerosene on arriving in 
camp is a very good way of getting rid 
of them. Ticks should be coaxed to 
back out by anointing them with 
grease or nicotine, as, if they are pulled 
out, the head always remains and there 
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will be a sore spot there for a month. 

Certain skin irritations are very com- 
mon in the tropics. The most serious of 
these is dhobie itch, a kind of ring- 
worm. To guard against it see that 
your clothes are boiled when washed, 
and keep soil and dirt away from the 
skin.. Prickly heat and other skin 
troubles are best guarded against by 
a daily bath, using a soap containing 
earbolic acid, like Life Buoy soap, and 
always washing sweaty clothing before 
wearing it again. Never allow your 
laundry to be dried by laying it on the 
groynd, and do not give your laundry 
to native washerwomen. 

Take your baths cold if you wish. 
The Englishman religiously takes his 
warm and warns all- against the cold 
bath, but our own soldiers, some 20,000 
of them, have been taking nothing but 
cold baths in the tropics for seventeen 
years, with absolutely no ill effects. 

Unless oné is in good health he 
should not venture in the tropics. 
Tuberculosis particularly develops with 
rapidity here, and the heat is often a 


great strain on a weak heart. But gen- 
erally speaking anyone who can pass a 
life insurance examination is perfectly 
safe at the equator. 


THE SPORTSMAN. . 


In many parts of Africa and India 
they have splendid guides, servants 
and porters who are well trained in 
taking care of the sportsman in the 
field, but none of these are to be found 
in our own tropics. There may occas- 
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ionally be found a so-called guide, but 
invariably he is good for nothing but 
to show one where game is to be found 
and the trails, ete. Therefore the inex- 
perienced sportsman, or the older 
sportsman who has passed his strenu- 
ous days, had better stay away from 
American jungles. It is a place only 
for the young, strenuous hunter, and 
for one who has mastered his wood- 
eraft. The sportsman will usually have 
to pitch his own camp, do his own 
hunting, attend to all his own wants, 
and very often find his own way. The 
natives are invariably unreliable and 
one will find a long trip into the jungle 
to be pioneering in every sense of the 
word. Most assuredly the jungle. is no 
place for one who has not a very strong 
‘‘bump of locality.’’ It is one of the 
easiest places in the world to get lost, 
and losing one’s way in the jungle is 
no. joke, but is very liable to mean 
death. But to the young, strenuous, 
healthy American, the kind of a man 
who takes pride in his resourcefulness 
and in his superior woodcraft, it is a 
trip and an experience not to be 
missed. By observing the precautions 
as to outfit and hygiene given here all 
hardship other than the usual hard 
work attending all camping, is elimi- 
nated. The heat and the mosquitoes do 
not annoy one more than the cold of 
the North, and the jungle soon calls the 
red-blooded man with the same insist- 
ence as the mountains and rivers of our 
Northland. 
(Conclusion ) 
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DALL DE WEESE 


I was reading a story in a magazine 
not long ago; the writer of it asked the 
question, ‘‘Is Dall DeWeese dead?’’ 
and said that he had not read an ac- 
eount of my hunting trips for years. 
Thanks to his kind thoughts of me. 
Hence, this story of mine. True, I 
have not had time to write up my an- 
nual hunting trips for years, altho 
having made several, some to New- 
foundland, Lower California, Old Mex- 
ico and in other foreign lands; I am 
not as yet quite as much of a fossil, 
however, as some of the ‘‘dead ones’ 
I am now digging up. 

In the pursuit of present-day game, 
it has been my good fortune to have 
sought it in every state in the Union, 
as well as in the Maritime Provinces, 
Canada, Newfoundland, Alaska and 
Old Mexico, together with a look-in at 
a few big game localities of Japan, 
Korea, Manchuria, China, Java, Strait 
Settlements and India, as well as a 
passing glance at Africa. I have not 
had the time, however, to experience 
the thrilling adventures with his lord- 
ship the elephant, lion and buffalo, of 
the latter continent, and as their quest 
seems now so far removed from this 
enjoyment by reason of that awful, 
war-stricken country, which also ren- 
ders the pursuit of some business prop- 
ositions in my line impossible, I decid- 
ed in August, 1914, to look for bigger 
game on this continent than I had yet 
taken, and to secure such it would be 
necessary for me to seek them far 
beneath the surface. 

I took a eylinder record, labeled 
‘*Paleontology,’’ from a shelf in a lit- 
tle used closet of my mental anatomy, 
and placed it in a position where it 
would unwind, and give vent to one 
of my. pent-up hobbies, which embodied 
a fascination for the research and ex- 
ploration of the monstrous reptiles and 


animals of antediluvian times, that 
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once inhabited and roamed this ter- 
restrial terra firma, millions of years 
ago, and their petrified bones that are 
now buried in early formations, many 
places hundreds of feet below the re- 
cent period, and are classified, accord- 
ing to learned geologists, as the creta- 
cious, jurassic and triassic periods or 
epochs. During these periods of sedi- 
mentary formation caused by the flows - 
of mighty glacial rivers these rivers 
were often retarded or held in check 
where their confluence met with the 
ebb and flow of the receding oceans, 
or they poured their murky waters 
into great depressions or basins where 
the sediment collected. Glacial action 
was no doubt a great factor in forming 
these morasses, for it is apparent that 
an arm of the ocean extended from the 
Gulf of Mexico along the eastern slope 
of the Rockies, northward to Canada, 
and perhaps still farther north to the 
Arctic Ocean, possibly thru the Me- 
Kenzie River delta. In a great portion 
of this territory monstrous reptilian 
animals and amphibian mammals lived 
and died; their remains were drifted to 
these basins and lake beds, -or they 
died in the mire or became extermi- 
nated by a terrible earthly catastrophe 
to such an extent that the very earth 
was deflected from its axis, which 
changed climatic conditions so serious- 
ly as to exterminate part of the animal 
life, especially the ponderous species, 
and might also be responsible for the 
close of that epoch. I have seen evi- 
dences of this in Alaska, where the re- 
mains of the great mammoth (that 
once lived in that country) are now 
being exposed from under the great 
ice cap; and afterward the land became 
arid, the bones then petrified during 
the long ages and the arid mire became 
solidified to clays, marls and sand- 
stone. Volcanic eruption has disturbed, 
broken up and upheaved these once 
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horizontal stratified formations, and in 
its tilt and folds has brought many of 
these clay and marl and sandstone 
beds to the surface. Recent erosion by 
weather, frost and rain have exposed 
part: of the petrified fossil remains. of 
these monstrous reptiles and animals, 
with an exceedingly varied classifica- 
tion as to their specie and genera. 

Some localities have produced fossils 
of different dinosaurus such as bronto- 
saurus, mosasaurus, allosaurus, while 
others have given up tryannosaurus, 
stegosaurus, etc., etc. 

Of those various localities there are 
but two others as yet discovered that 
have given up more abundantly of 
these different fossils (including petri- 
fied wood) than Fremont and Pueblo 
counties, Colorado, these fossil beds 
embracing a territory of about four 
miles in width and sixty miles in 
length. I have-been a resident of Fre- 
mont County for the past thirty-odd 
_years. During this period I was never 
able to devote as much time to fossil 
research work as I desired, until re- 


cently. Mrs. DeWeese and I have spent 
many, many days tramping over these 
broken hills of sandstone, green and 
brown marl in the research of these 


fossils. In fact, we have devoted about 
one-half of our time to this work since 
August, 1914. Early morning, with 
our auto, we have worked our way in 
and. beyond where roads are built to a 
spot as near as possible to where we 
intended to put in the day. Then I 
placed the rucksack on my _ back, 
which contained small coffee pot, fry 
pan, canteen of water and chuck; 
then with our light prospect picks in 
hand, we were off—tramping slowly, 
mile after mile, over the breaks and 
along the steep hillsides following just 
beneath the stratum of green or brown 
‘marl and sandstone ledges, which con- 
tain the fossils and other specimens of 
our quest, agate, gastroliths, etc. All 
this is tiresome yet fascinating work; 
your eyes ever on the ground at your 
feet, scanning closely for a fragment 
of petrified bone or a gastrolith. At 
the sight of either your heart will 
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bound with a thrill of excitement; the 
pack is then lowered to the ground 
and a search is made for the fixed lo- 
cation of the fossil, by following this 
‘*flote’’ up to a higher level where 
you hope to find evidence of the skele- 
ton in place. Many times you are 
doomed to disappointment, for in 
some instances a landslide or heavy 
wash has covered deeply what you 
hoped to find, or much of the surface 
has been carried away by erosion. 
After careful prospecting and a study 
of the surroundings, we decide there 
is nothing at this spot worth while, 
and shoulder the packsack and move 
on. Finally it is noon; with a glance 
we select a resting place, overlooking 
the grand surroundings; here we build 
a fire, make coffee and fry a juicy 
steak, have pickles and ‘‘sich.”’ 

After enjoying the lunch to the full 
on one occasion, we leaned against the 
sunny side of a massive rock and I 
gave my field glasses to my wife and 
asked that she look thru them with 
the large end to the eye and gaze long | 
and steadily thru the small. aperture 
away back seven, maybe ten, or pos- 
sibly thirty million years, when this 
vast lowland at our feet was an ex- 
tended delta at the shore line of a large 
lake and when this delta was the 
moraine of a mighty river flowing 
from under the ice cap far to the north 


and from the eastern side of the tower- 


ing Sangre de Christo mountain range. 
This torrent of water thrashed, whirled 
and roared thru ages and ages, and 
finally made the Grand Cajion and 
Royal Gorge, some six miles to our 
right, thence into this lake which 
emptied in turn into an arm of the sea 
that extended inland from the Gulf of 
Mexico. The shore line of this lake 
was near us, and I said, ‘‘Look at that 
herd of amphibian plesiosaurs craning 
their shapely necks ten and twenty 
feet out of water. They seem very 
alert and disturbed. They must be 
pursued by a school of mosasaurus or 
ichthyosaurus. Look at that flock of 
pterodactyls with wings spread twenty 
feet. I wish we had the ir polished gas- 
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troliths or gizzard stones. See over 
there to our left, on the edge of the 
mud flat, where a forty to fifty-foot 
brontosaurus is attacking an armored 
stegosaurus; listen at the sound of his 
teeth scraping off from the heavy 
spines and scales; hear the clash of the 
monster’s tail against the armored 
sides. Look! Their combat has at- 
tracted 'the attention of a sixty-foot 
carniverous tyrannosaurus coming 
around the slope. See! They are mak- 
ing off, and look! the tyrannosaurus is 
standing up on his hind legs and tail 
‘looking for prey. My, he must be 
thirty feet high! He sees that duck- 
billed dinosaurus here on our right— 
he charges the almost defenseless 
monster! Hear the crash, groans and 
deafening, whistling roar—’’ And an 
elbow has dug into my side, and, with 
a jerk, I hear a voice say, ‘‘Dall, wake 
up! You have been asleep fifteen 
minutes and I don’t want you to ever 
say in company again that you don’t 
snore; but I would like to know what 
made you jerk so when you awoke?”’ 


I said, ‘‘I was dreaming that a ninety- 
foot brontosaurus diplodocus thun- 
dered past us and as he stepped over 
me I got fast in the mud between his 
toes.’’ 

We are off again, with just one drink 
left in the canteens, and continue our 


search. Sundown finds my pack to 
have grown to sixty or to seventy-five 
pounds in weight, and we drag back to- 
ward the auto, cached beneath a 
friendly pine, pifion or cedar; then the 
ten to thirty miles drive home, thru 
the. cool shadows of our grand old 
mountains; then a sumptuous dinner, 
after which the day’s find is classified, 
each given a number, marked on the 
map and stored away with others of 
their kind. The sleeping porch tucks 
us in early these nights. Next day 
finds me busy with business at the of- 
fice, while my little woman assists in 
the cares of the home. Only a day or 
two, passes thus until glances pass be- 
tween us which say: ‘‘Let’s go to the 
hills tomorrow,’’ and we do, and take 
up our research work where we had 
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left off. You ask, do we go alone? 
Yes, for there are few of our friends 
who call this work ‘‘sport,’’ and I 
know what Emmaline can do and loves 
to do. I have tried out her will and 
ability and have not only enjoyed her 
sweet companionship thru the rough 
mountains of Colorado, but over hun- 
dreds of miles of snow fields and along 
the banks of foaming glacial streams 
in Alaska, as well as under tropical sun 
and skies. She’s a ‘‘good Indian,’’ this 
little woman. 

Some eighteen months of this strenu- 
ous prospecting has now been done 
over a territory where several other 
fossil hunters prospected and worked 
thirty-odd years ago, one of whom was 
the eminent Prof. S. W. Williston of 
the Chicago University. Much collect- 
ing work was also done under the 
direction of Professors Marsh and 
Cope; and later Dr. W. D. Matthew of 
the American University of Natural 
History. Most of their field work in 
this locality was carried out by my old 
friend, the late W. P. Felch, and O. W. 
Lucus, the original discoverers of these 
monstrous fossils in this locality, and 
my interest in fossil hunting was great- 
ly stimulated and quickened by watch- 
ing their work in the quarries here 
thirty years ago. I was looking, how- 
ever, for a new find, where the pick 
of no other had yet touched. Our ef- 
forts in this desire were rewarded. 

We finally determined that there 
were three virgin places in this varied 
locality in which exeavation would 
bring results, altho we had found petri- 
fied bone and other fossils in thirty- 
five to forty different localities. The ' 
reason for such a scattered distribution 
I believe to be caused not only by 
floods and erosion, but from the fact 
that many species of dinosaurus were 
carniverous and scattered bones of car- 
rion promiscuously as do carniverous 
animals of today. : 

At these three prospects the natural 
erosion had seemingly not been suffi- 
cient to expose and dislodge much of 
the buried skeleton. The prosecution 
of our work with two men, at what we 


sl 
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have called ‘‘Prospect No. 1,’’ which 
we made last May, has within the last 
few weeks developed into a real find, 
as we now have exposed one large fe- 
mur bone between four and five feet in 
length, two supposed shoulder blades, 
four or five different rib sections, five 
or six large vertebra, two large pelvis 
bones, also two other large bones, not 
yet identified, now appearing in the 
work. 

The identity of this skeleton has not 
yet been determined, but present indi- 
cations would justify the opinion that 
it no doubt belongs to one of the dino- 
saurus group. I would be justified in 
the hope that it turned out to be either 
the allosaurus, deplodocus or the tra- 
chodon dinosaurus or the stegosaurus 
dinosauri; the latter species preferred, 
as it possessed the armor plates and 
pointed spines and would be coinci- 
dent with the idea of the present-day 
unrest sweeping over all our land. 

It is apparent that nature in every 
process of evolutionary construction 
believed in preparedness and has pro- 
vided most of her creatures with 
means of defense. This not only ap- 
plies to creatures of today (in modified 
form), but is evident with pre-historic 
animals away back millions of years 
ago, as part of the early ancestral re- 
lations to the remains of those which I 
am now digging up, show great armor 
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plates (battleship plan) of such pro- 
portions that the attack of their 
jealous neighbors were almost futile; 
others were provided,' not only with 
armor, but possessed great frontal 
horns (guns of forts), which, when 
turned facing an enemy, caused it to 
hesitate in its attack. Yes, I say that 
nature’s evolution plan says, ‘‘Prepar- 
edness generally prevents attack.’’ 
This process seems to extend to man, 
he having advanced from the armored 
state by dropping the armor, scales, 
claws and possibly his tail (as Darwin 
says) and rising to a degree of higher 
intelligence; but that this intelligence 
has not yet sufficiently developed in 
man to enable him -to see beyond the 


- terrible munitions of war, is evident by 


the murderous devices he has created 
and in his capacity to use them, as is 
now shown by the nations at war. 
Therefore, is it not evident that na- 
ture’s intellectual development of man 
has not yet reached the point where 
the ‘‘swords shall be beaten into prun- 
ing hooks,’’ ete., ete? There is no 
doubting the fact that his intelligence 
is rapidly approaching that period, 
altho the millennium seems yet so far 
distant that I believe that at least an- 
other epoch must lapse before the mil- 
lennium, and that a state of prepared- 
ness is practical, with all forms of the 
biggest of big game. 
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THE OUTBOARD MOTOR HAS VASTLY INCREASED THE USE OF OUR WOODLAND WATERS FOR 
HEALTH-GIVING SPORT AND PLEASURE. 


PORTABLE ROWBOAT AND CANOE 
MOTORS 


THOS. H. RUSSELL, A. M., M. E. 


AUTHOR OF MOTOR BOATS: CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 


Among the many marvels of inven- 
tion credited.to the present generation, 
some of.the most useful and most im- 
portant have to do with means of 
transportation—on land, in the air, 
and on and under water. We who are 
of middle age have seen the develop- 
ment of the first ‘‘horseless carriage,’’ 
a smelly, shaky, snorting rattletrap, 
into the powerful, swift and silent 
motor car of today. Well do I remem- 
ber my first sight of Elwood Haynes’ 
pioneer automobile (now a relic care- 
fully preserved in the Smithsonian 
Museum at Washington) as it puffed 
and panted outside the Chicago Herald 
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office in 1895, the day before the first 
automobile road race in America, 
which: was run under the auspices of 
that enterprising newspaper. The first 
Haynes ear had had ity initial road test 
at Kokomo, Ind., on the Fourth‘ of 
July in the previous year. It was not 
much to look at as a car, but it marked 
an era in -transportation by land and 
has revolutionized the social life of the 
American people. . 

Then came the conquest. of the air 
—and what a memorable’ sight was 
that of a few short years ago when 
first we saw men fly. Today Ameri- 
cans can and do visit each other and 
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go to and from business by aeroplane 
or by hydroplane, while in the Euro- 
pean theaters of wars the flying men 
maneuver by squadrons. 

In water transportation, too, the de- 
velopments of recent years have been 
remarkable. The turbine engine, the 
internal-combustion or gasoline engine, 
and the electric motor have all played 
an important part in the progress of 
navigation. With the submarine, man 
now harnesses the surface of the sea 
or voyages beneath it, and sinks a bat- 
tleship or an innocent liner with equal 
ease and facility—thereby reminding 
us of the Chicago banker of blessed 
memory, who could lead a _prayer- 
meeting or foreclose a mortgage on a 
widow without turning a hair. 

As an adjunct to the water sports 
and pastimses of the people, the gaso- 
line engine has accomplished wonders. 
Motorboats and cruisers by the thous- 
and testify to the vastly increased use 
of our navigable waters for health-giv- 
ing sport and pleasure, while the utili- 
tarian use of the gasoline engine, in 
our coast, lake and river fisheries and 
for countless commercial purposes, is 
ever on the increase. 

Now, by a recent adaptation of the 
gasoline motor, it is no longer neces- 
sary to own a motorboat in order to 
enjoy all the pleasures and benefits of 
motor boating. The portable or ‘‘out- 
board’’ engine enables anyone to 
change a rowboat into a motorboat in 
five minutes’ time. The low cost of 
the portable motor brings it within 
reach of everyone, and rowboats can 
be hired cheaply wherever people con- 
gregate for business or pleasure on 
navigable waters. 

It. is about eight years since the 
first outboard engine was placed on the 
market, and during the last two or 
three seasons the demand for them has 
become enormous and universal. Their 
advantages and dependability were 
soon recognized, and on the famous 
‘ journeys made by Colonel Roosevelt in 
South America, and Stefansson in the 
Arctic, two Evinrude motors formed 
part of the équipment of each of these 
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intrepid explorers. A number of engine 
manufacturers are now turning out 
portable rowboat and canoe motors of 
reliability. 

I shall never forget the first time I 
saw an outboard engine used on a row- 
boat and realized that a new, cheap 
and convenient means of water trans- 
portation had been provided for the 
public. It was at Excelsior, Minn., the 
largest village on beautiful Lake Min- 
netonka. I had just brought my 
motorboat to her dock after a cruise 
in the upper lake, and my engineer 
was making all snug aboard, when I 
noticed a stranger walking onto the 
float of the boat house near by, car- 
rying in one hand a suit case and fish- 
ing rod and in the other a canvas sack. 
If he had been returning from the 
fishing grounds instead of going to 
them, I should have thought that the 
sack contained his catch—an average 
eatch for Minnetonka. But as I 
watched, the stranger drew from the 
sack a piece of machinery about the 
size of an old-fashioned hand sewing- 
machine. This he slipped over the 
stern of the rowboat he had hired, and 
made it fast with the aid of thumb- 
screws. Then we saw that part of the 
novel machine that entered the water 
was a small propeller-wheel about nine 
inches in diameter—and we began to 
realize that here, at last, was the port- 
able rowboat engine we had lately been 
reading about. In less than five min- 
utes the stranger had stepped aboard 
the rowboat, seated himself comfort- 
ably in the stern, spun a handle once 
or twice, and ‘‘chugged’’ away towards 
the upper lake at a speed of seven 
miles an hour, leaving a somewhat 
dazed crowd of spectators behind. 

It is justly claimed for this method 
of rowboat propulsion that it increases 
the sport of boating to its maximum 
and at the same time decreases its cost 
to the minimum. It widens the scope 
of action, because the pleasures which 
come to the owner of a portable row- 
boat or canoe motor are not confined 
to any particular lake, river or dis- 
trict. He can take his motor with him 
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wherever and however he goes, wheth- 
er it be by automobile, railroad or 
street car. It is as readily transported 
as any other piece of baggage and will 
provide means for enjoyment that 
must be experienced to be fully appre- 
ciated. To the hunter and the fisher- 
man, the portable motor is rapidly 
becoming almost indispensable, while 
it can also be made a source of cheap 
and convenient power about the home, 
workshop or farm during all seasons 
of the year. 

Portable engines may be used to 
propel any kind of water craft within 
their capacity, which ranges from two 
to five horsepower. They can be ap- 
plied equally well to a flat-bottomed 
rowboat, a clinker-built skiff, a birch- 
bark canoe, a good-sized houseboat, a 
log raft, or a sailing yacht of the 
smaller sizes, when becalmed. The 
process of attaching a ‘‘portable’’ to 
an ordinary rowboat requires but a 
minute. Slipped over the stern, it is 
fastened by screwing up the clamps. 
In the case of pointed-stern boats and 
eanvas boats, a special bracket is re- 
quired, which is furnished by the man- 
ufacturers, although in an emergency 
the motor can be used by attaching it 
to the gunwale of the wooden boat. 
Canoes need a special fitting in the 
bottom, but when this is once in place 
the motor may be as readily attached 
or detached as in the ordinary row- 
boat. The opening in the bottom of 
the canoe, when the motor is detached, 
is closed by a watertight cap. The 
weight of the motor is taken up by a 
wooden crosspiece which also serves to 
hold it rigidly in position. 

A typical ‘‘portable’’ will propel an 
ordinary flat-bottomed boat at about 
seven miles an hour, a clinker-built 
boat somewhat faster, and a canoe at 
about ten miles an hour. The gasoline 
tank holds somewhat less than a gal- 
lon, and this is sufficient for about 
four hours’ continuous service. Lubri- 
eating oil is fed to the cylinder and 
other parts of the motor by being 
mixed with the gasoline. For this pur- 
pose, in the typical motor, the closing 
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cap of the tank has a measuring cup 
attached to its inner side; six fillings 
of this cup give sufficient oil for one 
tank of gasoline, these proportions giv- 
ing just the right mixture. A strainer 
is provided as part of the tank and 
prevents dirt from entering and clog- 
ging the supply pipe and valves. At 
the outlet there is a pin valve by which 
the supply of gasoline to the carbure- 
tor is controlled. 

There are rowboat motors of two 
cylinders, but the typical standard 
motor has a single eylinder, both 
cylinder and piston being made from 
a special mixture of iron, steel, vanad- 
ium and titanium. The bore and stroke 
of the average 2 h. p. motor are 25% and 
21% inches respectively, and for the 314 
h. p. motor 314 and 3 inches. The 
cylinder is cooled by the circulation of 
water pumped from the lake or river 
by means of a submerged plunger 
pump attached to the gear housing and 
connected to the cylinder by rubber 
hose. The pump is operated by a cam 
formed on the hub of the mitre gear 
of the propeller shaft. The circulation 
is positive in its action and does not 
require any particular attention on the 
part of the user. 

Connecting rod, crank case, erank 
shaft, ete., are all made of special 
metals and most carefully designed 
for their respective functions. The 
driving shaft and propeller shaft are 
of Tobin bronze, the gear housing of 
bronze and the driving gears of car- 
bon steel, all accurately machined to 
secure the smoothest possible running 
and endurence. The propeller wheel 
is of bronze, weedless, end provided 
with a device to prevent damage 
should the propeller strike an obstruc- 
tion. The diameter of the wheel for 
a 2h. p. motor varies from 8 to 9 inches 
and for a 3% h. p. machine 111, inches. 
An effective silencer is used as a muf- 
fler. The carburetor is of the mixing- 
valve type and its operation is entirely 
automatic. 

The ignition system in the motor we 
are describing as standard and typical 
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comprises a built-in reversible mag- 
neto of the high tension type. This 
forms part of the flywheel and makes 
the motor self-contained, besides re- 
ducing the weight of the machine as 
at first devised. All connections are 
made by flexible cables having an ex- 
tra heavy covering of rubber. For 


the purpose of stopping the engine a 
push button is provided on the timer 
lever; this short circuits the magneto 
current and acts instantly. 

The speed of some motors is regulat- 
ed by the timer lever, this being located 
just under the flywheel which is ro- 
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boat from full speed ahead to full 
speed astern, instantly and automati- 
eally. The reversing feature doubles 
the flexibility of the motor, to say 
nothing of the increased safety thru 
being able to back up quickly in case 
of emergency. 

Several engine-builders have evolved 
highly successful and reliable rowboat 
and canoe engines. Among these may 
be mentioned the following: 

The Evinrude Motor Co. of Mil- 
waukee, one of the pioneer builders 
in the portable motor class, has single 
eylinder and twin models, both being 
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tated by hand to start the engine. The 
range of speed of the 2 h. p. motor 
is from about 300 to 700 revolutions 
per* minute. 

Other motors have reversible propel- 
lers.. The speed changes are secured 
without stopping, reversing or altering 
the speed of the motor. Simply raise 
or lower the steering handle which en- 
gages with the propeller, shifting the 
pitch of the blades. This not only gives 
various speeds, but enables the oper- 
ator to send his boat forward or back- 
ward, fast or slow as desired. 

Another manufacturer employs what 
he talls- an automatic reverse, by 
which it is possible to reverse your 


equipped with the automatic reverse 
and the Evinrude magneto. 

Koban Manufacturing Company of 
Milwaukee, who havé a two-cylinder 
rowboat motor with which some re- 
markable voyages have been made. 

Gray Motor Company of Detroit, 
who manufacture the ‘‘Gray Gearless 
Detachable Boat Motor,’’ with flexible 
shaft drive. In this motor all gears are 
done away with and there is direct 
drive from motor to wheel. 

Waterman Motor Company of De- 
troit, builders of the new Waterman 
‘**Porto,’’ a 3 h. p. rowboat motor with 
new reversing propeller and noiseless 
underwater exhaust. The weight of this 
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engine is 65 pounds and it is under 
splendid control. They built the first 
outboard motor. 

Caille Perfection Motor Company of 
Detroit, builders of the Caille five-speed 
motor, giving five positive speeds, and 
combining other features worthy of 
praise. 

Among the other outboard motor 
eoncerns that are well known for the 
character of their product is the Lock- 
wood-Ash Motor Co., of Jackson, Mich., 
and the Sweet Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich., 
who make motors for which special ad- 
vantages are claimed. 

Boats and canoes that can be trans- 
formed in a twinkling into motorboats 
by the aid of a portable engine can be 
obtained from any of the boat and 
eanoe builders whose announcements 
are found in the publicity pages of 
Outdoor Life, these including the 
Brooks Manufacturing Company, Jones 
& LaBorde, Dan Kidney & Son, De- 
troit Boat Company or Michigan Steel 
Boat Company, Thompson Bros. Boat 
Manufacturing Company, Kennebec 
Canoe Company, King Folding Canvas 
Boat Company, Aeme Folding Boat 
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Company and Barbour Metal Boat Co. 

To all those who look forward to 
the fishing and hunting seasons for 
sport and recreation, the portable 
motor opens up a vastly wider field 
than it has hitherto been possible to 
enjoy. The laborious task of rowing a 
heavy boat to the fishing or hunting 
grounds is transformed by a ‘‘porta- 
ble’’ into a trip of genuine pleasure. 
Equipped with a motor to propel his 
boat, the fisherman can sleep later in 
the morning and still get to the haunts 
of the game fish as soon as his friend 
who is compelled to row. Better still, 
he can tow his friend or friends behind 
him, for a 2 h. p. rowboat motor has 
been known to tow four canoes con- 
taining eleven men and a total weight 
of one ton, at a speed of six miles an 
hour. Then, in the evening, when the 
fish are biting, the motor-equipped 
man can remain longer on the spot be- 
cause he has no tiresome row back. to 
face and dread. And in going to or 
from the fishing grounds the motor 
can ‘be slowed down to ‘trolling speed 
if it is desired to try for the big fel- 
lows en route to their home. 
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HUNTING SAGE-HENS IN IDAHO 


TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


RALPH EDMUNDS 


In the month of April, 1915, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, held an election for 
mayor, and after the votes were 
counted it was shown that George W. 
Edgington, a brilliant young attorney 
of our town, had been elected. The 
election was promptly contested by the 
losing side, but after many delays the 
court finally decided that Edgington 
was regularly elected. The decision of 
the court was handed down on or 
about the 5th day of August, 1915. 

Soon after this. decision was ren- 
dered Edgington came into my office 
and asked me if I knew of a spot where 
we could go and get good bird shooting 
and fishing, and at the same time allow 
him an opportunity to rest, as he was 
worn out from worry caused him by 
the contest. I suddenly decided that 
I was very tired myself, and told him 
of a country that I had heard of for 
years as being a hunter’s paradise. 

We accordingly hired an automobile 
and started from Idaho Falls, at about 
8 p. m. on August 7th for Mackay, 
Idaho, 113 miles away. My 12-year- 
old son, Waldo, went with us. We ar- 
rived in Arco, Idaho, at about 1 a. m., 
had supper, slept until daylight, then 
continued our journey to Mackay, ar- 
riving at about 8 a. m., where we were 
joined by Francis V. Riley, a civil en- 
gineer, whose home was in Idaho Falls. 

We found Alden S. Ivie, with his 
outfit, ready to take us out on what 
proved to be a most enjoyable vaca- 
tion.. He had a new, strong wagon 
drawn by four splendid horses. His 
cooking outfit and other equipment 
was as complete as one could desire. 
We let Ivie select the necessary food 
supplies for the trip, and he proved 
that his judgment was perfect in that 
respect. 

As I remember, it was about 11 a. m. 
when we left Mackay for the drive of 


Ralph Edmunds. 


twenty-eight miles to Copper Basin. 
We drove for several miles along the 
Big Lost River. It is one of the beau- 
tiful streams of our mountain country. 
Its waters are as clear as crystal, and 
great towering mountains loom up 
along the way. To our right, Mt. Me- 
Calleb shot its pinnacles nearly thir- 
teen thousand feet into the sunlit sky. 
As I looked at this mighty peak I re- 
called the fact that I had bagged four 
wild mountain sheep on its rocky cliffs 
in the years gone by. Mt. Hyndman, 
the highest peak in Idaho, towered 
ahead of us. As we drove along we 
could see the rainbow trout and East- 
ern brook trout lying in the deep pools, 
but we did not stop, for we wanted to 
get farther back into the wilds. I be- 
lieve the Big Lost River to be one of 
the best trout streams in America. It 
is teeming with trout ranging up to 
eleven pounds, and as the water is very 
eold, the fish are in most excellent 
condition. An average fisherman can 


eatch a limit of twenty pounds from 
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A TIRED BUT HAPPY MAYOR. 


this stream in a couple of hours. My 
son Waldo, when only 10 years of age, 
caught his limit in this river in less 
than that time. He used bait and fished 
under the Mackay dam. 

It was about 6 p. m. when we reached 
the spot in the Copper Basin where we 


were to camp. Copper Basin is a ba- 
sin-shaped valley, about ten miles 
wide. The basin is covered with sage- 
brush, and the surrounding hills and 
mountains are heavily timbered with 
pine forests. Great mountains lift 
their stately heads on every side. Down 
thru this basin runs a most enchanting 
little river. This stream is about thirty’ 
feet wide and about one foot in depth. 
except in the pools, where the water is 
somewhat deeper. Willows line the 
banks and it is necessary to wade_in 
order to properly fish the stream. The 
water in this river is as clear ag it is 
possible for water to be, and it is near- 
ly as cold as ice. The basin has no 
inhabitants, and no tame sheep are al- 
lowed to run there, and this largely 
accounts for the splendid bird shooting 
to be found there. Nothing is more 
destructive to bird life than tame 
sheep. About three thousand head of 
cattle range in the basin, and it is. a 
most beautiful sight to watch them as 
they graze on the foothills. In the 
nearby mountains are found wild 
sheep, ‘wild goats, deer, bears and 
antelop-, 

“ to a spot near the river. to 











WALDO, THE MAYOR AND RILEY AFTER A THIRTY-MINUTE: SHOQT. 
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establish camp, and as soon as we 
reached the willows along the river 
bank the young sage hens began to fly 
up in clouds. Within five minutes we 
had enough fine young chickens for 
supper and breakfast. 


Ivie soon had camp in order and pre- ° 


pared the evening meal, and such a 
meal I never ate before! I firmly be- 
lieve that: Ivie is the best camp cook in 
this: state. He has a camp stove on 
whieh he can cook a half dozen arti- 
cles at once. He can:make a Mulligan 
that. would certainly win him an iron 
cross if he was cooking for the Kaiser. 
He is not only a most excellent cook, 
but he is the best man with horses that 
I have ever had with me in the hills. 
Ile has taken me, by pack train, into 
some-of the roughest country in this 
state, when I was after goats and 
sheep, He has brought me out each 
time’ without an accident of any kind. 
He is- a first-class hunter, after big 
game and is a dead shot with a rifle. 
Above all he is most agreeable to have 
around camp. He never complains and 
takes the same care of you as he would 
if you were a king. Your breakfast is 
ready, steaming hot, when you roll out 
of your sleeping beg in the morning. 
He has some pleasant word to greet 
you when you have lost the big trout 
of the trip just as you had it nearly 
landed. 

The next morning we all went out 
after sage hens, and after we had 
walked about one hundred yards from 
camp the chickens began to fly up by 
the dozens out of the willows. In a few 
minutes we had our limit of twelve 
birds each, Waldo~having killed his 
birds in about one-half the time it took 
the other meimbers of the party. He 
used a 20-gauge Winchester pump gun, 
for the first time on this trip, and he 
easily proved himsclf the best shot in 
the erewd. Up to this time he had 
used a .44-caliber shotgun, which 1 
find a most. excellent arm for a child 
to use. 

As soon as we brought the chickens 
to the camp Ivie took them to the 
river, and after skirining them he 





WALDO WITH HIS LIMIT. 


would wash them thoroly. At night he 
put them out on the table, for as we 
had camped at an elevation of about 
7,000 feet they were in this way 
chilled. During the day he put them 
into a clean linen sack and covered 
them with all the bedding in camp. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the 
weather was extremely hot, these 
birds kept so well that we brought 
some of them home with us, and ten 
days after they were killed they were 


as fresh as the day we shot them. 


Birds were so numerous that we 
hunted only a small portion of the time 
as we only desired to keep the’ table 
supplied, and to provide ourselves with 
the number of birds the law allowed 
us to ship home. There are thousands 
of chickens in Copper Basin. I believe 
that there are more chickens in that 
small basin than in the balance of the 
state of Idaho. It is the only place 
left that I know of where sage hens 
are to be found in abundance. An 
average shot should be able to get his 
limit in thirty minutes. Blue grouse 
are very numerous in the pine for- 
ests near Copper Basin, but the law 








THIRTY-FIVE POUNDS OF IDAHO RAINBOW TROUT, CAUGHT IN LESS THAN ONE HOUR. 


protects them until August 15th. 

The stream we were camped on was 
alive with trout, some of them weigh- 
ing as much as four pounds. I fished 
for about one hour and caught several 
of the speckled beauties. Ivie fried 
some of them for our next meal, but 
none of us seemed to care for them, as 
we all preferred the meat of the tender 
young sage hens. As we did not care 
to waste the trout, we did not fish 
again on the trip. Any amateur should 
be able to catch his limit in that stream 
in two hours or less. 

We put in a lot of our time shooting 
at targets with Waldo’s .22 automatic 
rifle, and in shooting at hawks with 
the shotguns. Hawks are very numer- 
ous up there. I presume the reasen for 
this is that they like young sage hens 
too. 

Having nothing else to do and desir- 
ing the exercise, the Mayor and I took 
‘ong walks upon the rolling hills and 
along the little brooks that came down 
from the snow-capped mountains. IT 


enjoyed these walks more than I can 
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tell, for our Mayor has one of the most 
delightful dispositions that I have ever 
known. In his soul the sun is always 
shining. It is always summer with him. 
He is to a hunting party what the 
flowers are to May. If you walk with 
him he takes you upon the sunlit hills 
of life. He never lets your thoughts 
lead you down into the dark valleys 
where the shadows fall. I shall never 
forget those happy summer afternoons. 

On one of our walks our pleasure 
was marred by an incident that I shall 
relate. We camp to a deserted camp 
ground, but recently vacated by hunt- 
ers. On the bank of the stream close 
by the spot where the hunters had 
camped were at least two hundred fine 
young sage hens that they had shot 
and thrown away. We could not 
understand such wanton destruction of 
game birds by men who claimed to be 
sportsmen. 

We were told that the game warden 
had but recently caught and fined some 
hunters in the basin, who had left 145 
fine trout in their abandoned camp. 
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They had caught them without any sage hens opens July 15th and closes 
idea of using them for food. What it December Ist. Fish may be caught all 
is that prompts men to do such things the year with the exception of the 
is a mystery to me. month of April. Big game may be 
Our business demanded that we re-_ killed after September Ist. Sheep are 
turn, and it was with many regretsthat now protected all the year. 
we pulled the camp down and started Ivie can care for a party of four, and 
for home on August 13th. We brought for such a party he ‘will charge $7.50 
out with us ninety-six chickens, which per day. This includes his services and 
upon our arrival at Mackay were outfit. The food supply and oats for 
packed in ice and shipped by rail to the horses must be furnished by the 
Idaho Falls. sportsmen. Alden S. Ivie is a fine type 
If any of my readers desire to take of Western manhood, and I will guar- 
this delightful trip they may do so by antee him in every respect. He is of 
making arrangements with Alden S. the West and is typical of its tradi- 
Ivie of Mackay, Idaho. The season on tions. 





All the further use that I shall make of 
this shall be, to advise anglers to be patient, 
and forbear swearing, lest they be heard, 
and catch no fish, IZAAK WALTON 








IN A CALIFORNIA FISHING CAMP. 


Two woodsloafers in the Tuolumne River country encounter all the blessings of outdoor life an? 
the best fishing that the land affords. Compts. Chas. G. Werner. 
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AND ONCE AGAIN A STREAM 


ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


Come when the leaf comes, angle with me, 
Come when the bee hums over the lea; 
Come with the wild flowers, 
Come with the wild showers, 
Come when the singing bird calleth for thee’ 


Then to the stream side gladly we'll hie, 
Where the gray trout glide silently by— 
Or, in some still place; 
Over the hill face, 
Hurrying onward, drop the light fly. 


Then, when the dew falls, homeward we'll 
speed 

To our own loved walls down on the mead, 
There, by the bright hearth, 
Holding our night mirth, 

We'll drink to sweet friendship in need and 


in deed. 
—THOMAS STODDART. 


And how many anglers are there not 
who find their greatest individual 
pleasures represented in the season 
when the leaf comes and the wild flow- 
ers begin to rise out of the all-produc- 
tive earth; when the April showers 
and the returned birds are making life 
again a time of peace and incompara- 
ble beauty—truly the carnival time of 
the year and no mistake. The proposi- 
tion of spring angling is one that holds 
within its sphere a number of delights 
that the days of July and August can- 
not claim as their own. For in the 
spring fishing season, of general awak- 
ening and resurrection the desire to be 
abroad again with rod and creel is 
overcoming in its fascination and the 
iron control upon one becomes more 
and more a burden as the fine days 
hold good and the trout streams beckon 
with their charms and delight. It is 
the freshness, the newness of the ad- 
venture that holds one rapt in atten- 
tion—a glamor that the more conserva- 
tive days of middle summer or August 
have not within their bonds. Spring 
angling is necessarily a matter of fish- 
ing with live bait, or some other such 
lure; the use of the artificial fly at 
this season of the year is a matter of 
speculation, and if a capture is made, 
in and around the opening days, it is 
wholly by some odd turn of the wheel 
of chance, this for the reason that the 


trout are not surface feeding, and will 
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not feed along the surface till in the 
real fly time along in summer. While 
passing mention is made upon the sub- 
ject, it is not out of place here to re- 
mark that people are persistently of 
the belief that trout are always watch- 
ing the surface of a stream for food, in 
the shape of falling flies. As a matter 
of fact they are diligently watching the 
bottom of the streams for water-bred 
flies as of the down-winged sort to 
break their cases and rise for the sur- 
face, in which act they are porportedly 
captured and consumed by the trout. 
Of course it is not here to be said that 
trout always do this, but a great deal 
of the time they are on the lookout for 
the rising of water-bred flies—hence ‘it 
is consistently held that wet flies, 
fished under the surface are most con- 
clusively successful nine-tenths of the 
time, for they deceive the trout into 


’ believing that they are new flies, bro- 


ken from ease, rising to the surface, or 
struggling upward toward the light to 
live their scant or ephemeral existence. 
Hence, when we move our artificials in 
the water by easy motions, with a pause 
in between these motions, we find that 
our success is of oddly likeable propor- 
tions. If it is said that the wingless 
creations in artificial flydom, i. e., the 
hackles and palmers, be taken for lar- 
val forms of the caterpillar there is 
much of truth in it, and we can per- 
feetly sympathize with the English 
writer who has said that ‘‘ doubtless the 
hackles suggest the wings*and legs of 
hatched-out insects, drowning oor 
drowned, and tumbled by the current 
in some cases; in others they undoubt- 
edly suggest some nondescript, strug- 
gling subaqueous creature. In either 
ease the mobility suggests life. How- 
ever, an upstream wet-fly man, no mat- 
ter how keen he is on this method, does 
not always cast directly upstream, but 
more often up and across, and occasion- 
ally across, When he casts across, or 
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up and across, and holds his rod top so 
as to bring his team of flies as nearly as 
possible perpendicularly across the cur- 
rent, a new set of considerations, as to 
the mission of the hackles, arise. The 
droppers, catching the stream, more 
than does the gut cast, are drawn head 
upstream and tail downstream in ad- 
vance of the gut cast. Here the soft 
hackles are apt to be drawn back so as 
to completely enfold the body of the 
fly, with the points of the fibers flick- 
ering softly beyond the bend of the 


Just 


hook, thus suggesting a nymph vainly 
attempting to swim against the current. 
The top dropper may be dibbing on the 
surface, thus suggesting an ovipositing 
fly. Here the hackle represents the 
wings of the natural fly in active mo- 
tion.’’ 

Aside from the above I will say that 
the use of flies in and around the open- 
ing of the season entails no vast results, 
for the fly-fishing form is as yet, at 
this early date in the year, out of place, 
or out of season, which you will. Water 
in the streams is roiled; the trout are 
sluggish and lazy yet, hardly having 
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thrown off the inertia or winter dor- 
mancy, and if they choose to feed at all 
they consume what is brought down to 
them by the flowage of the stream, such 
as worms, leeches, crabs, helgramite and 
many other odd forms. The trout are 
feeding according to the clearness of 
the water. If the water is high and 
roiled it is hard to expect anything, but 
if the water is assuming a more quiet 
and conservative stage again, and if it 
is clearing out, the trout can be counted 
on to be feeding, and live bait used 


Fish. 


with due care will bring with it the 
desired results. 

Bait-fishing for trout in the opening 
of the season has plentifully been laid 
down as unsportsmanlike—that in the 
light of fairness it is illegitimate. And, 
strangely enough, in reverting to this 
subject I note that while bait-fishing 
has largely been written upon, nothing 
definite has been said about how it is 
pursued. And it is a fact that the great- 
er portion of the angling element are 
now out trying their luck—in spite of 
the fact that the process has been 
dubbed unsportsmanlike and a mean 
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advantage. I will admit that the ordi- 
nary form of fishing, as stillfishing, is 
a lower order of fishing, and yet there 
is a form known as ‘‘worming for 
trout’’ that demands as much skill and 
care as does the regulation fly-fishing, 
Worming for trout and out-and-out 
bait-fishing are two vastly different 
things as are noted here: 

In common bait-fishing the worms 
(for sometimes as high as three worms 
are hooked squirming on a single hook) 
are cast to the head of,a pool and the 
bait is allowed to be washed down 
along the bottom, hoping that trout 
lower upon the offering with the de- 
sired results. 
no more sporting attendencies recog: 


nized than in fishing from a boat for-. 
sunfish, with an inert bait .on a hook. ° 


One counts upon the ignorance of the 
fish for results. 

In a more lively and witching form 
known as worming for trout another 
and brighter method is seen. Ordi- 
narily two small hooks (such as No. 8) 
are attached, one to the leader end, the 
other hook a distance of an inch or so 
above this lead hook. A well-selected 
variety of worm is now taken and 
hooked in one section of the body by 
the first hook, and then once more by 
the second hook. Thus it is held firm 
on the barbs, and at the same time two 
squirming ends are left to freedom. Lay 
that worm in the water, and to all ap- 
pearances you cannot tell that it is 
hooked. The paramount virtues of this 
will soon be recognized. You cast this 
bait, with ease and a proper delibera- 
tion, and note here especially : the worm 
is never allowed to sink to the bottom 
as in bait-fishing; it is always kept at 
middle depths and practically all of the 
time in motion. Such a worm noted in 
the water is instantly risen to and fas- 
tened to, with the result that, by the 
instant and easy setting of the hook you 
have, by a legitimate method, acquired 
a trout. And it is the deadlier method 
of the two forms as success at one and 
poor results at the other will teach. If 
the average bait-fisherman could see 
his bait on the bottom of the stream 








In-this method there are . 
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two-thirds of the time he will find that 
it is sunken in mud, clogged in a niche 
or totally hidden by a bit of debris. 
But he patiently waits for the trout to 
overcome all faults and nose out this 
offering — which they sometimes may, 
but rarely do. The bait-fisher can 
count his successes mostly every time 
where, by luck, he happened to drop his 
worms right under the nose of his 
quarry. Different in worming. Here 
the worm is everywhere moving around, 
high and low; gently cast by that log. 
moved a while with animating care, and 
is withdrawn with easy movement so as 
not to snap off the squirming ends of 
the worm and is transferred to another 


_point, again to practice its inducing and 


life-representing antics. 

In worming for trout the selection of 
worms is another thing. .Some atigler 
has said that the large bait get the large 
fish—and.on the whole this would seem 
to be the rule. Final, for a hungry man 
would sooner seleet the large meal than 
a mere lunch, and if we are to theorize, 
the same holds yood with a hungry 
trout. Yet, on the whole, if I were to 
choose between a large old inert, alder- 
manic-proportioned lob-worm and a 
more fine-bodied wriggling creature, I 
would surely select the latter; when it 
comes to that there is one worm I am 
especially partial to. It is the red worm 
with tiny yellow strippings around ‘its 
body, popularly known by the odor of 
garlic that clings around its palpitating 
form, and the fact that it is univer- 
sally found in manure heaps. This 
worm has more wiggle in it than any 
worm I know of, and if wiggle is not 
an alluring charm to trout, let me 
know what is. If the worms are very 
small affix one on each hook and angle 
at your esteemed pleasure. 

In worming for trout it is not neces- 
sary that your leader be over four feet, 
and some use only three, but it should 
be particularly strong and of a good 
grade tho preferably of light size. If 
it is light, make the length shorter, the 
pull then exerted upon it having no 
tendency to weakening it. The leader 
known under the term Light Trout is 











finely adaptable to the purpose. Tho, 
of course, much depends upon the va- 


bows or speckled brook trout. If for 
the former, then a heavier leader must 
be used, for the reason that strong and 
exceptionally active fish may be come 
across. And a larger hook should be 
used for the rainbows, wherein the Size 
8 is commendable-for the speckled fel- 
lows. But be sure and use the two 
hooks as I have aforementioned. 
Already I have attained a despicable 
length in this script, and our editor is 
groaning under the burden of it, but 
before I close I wish to make some 
brief comments about the use of live 
bait used in early-year fishing, and 
even away into the summer. A thin 
strip cut from the belly of a shiner, 
that is silvery and attractive, makes a 
fine lure. So does the belly fin of a 
trout. Spinners should not be forgot- 
ten. They are good at all seasons, and 
you men in the West who have not 
tried the Hildebrandts and the Jami- 
soris have certainly been missing sport 
in a large measure. If you wish to 
preserve minnows for use for minnow 
fishing for trout and other fish, put 
them up in bottles covered with a 10 
per cent solution of formalin. A writer 
once gave a receipt on preserving min- 
nows that I tried out to test its virtues 
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riety of fishing you follow, if for rain- — 
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and I find it so good that I give it to 
you here that you also may gain by it. 
It follows: 

Boil about a pint of water, and when 
eool.add all the salt it will dissolve; 
then stir in as much corn meal as the 
brine will take up and set aside for two 
weeks, when it will be found to be as 
sweet as when first mixed. The meal 
is then thoroly dried and the lumps 
erased, thoroly granulating it. Four 
dozen minnows, two to three inches 
long, are left to die in a small amount 
of water; then they are taken and 
dried on a paper, after which they are 
packed in a tin box, of first a layer oi 
meal, then a layer of minnows, ete. 
They will be just as fresh in August 
and just as firm and bright and un- 
spoiled as when they were first packed. 
Where minnows are hard to procure 
this is a fine system and cannot be 
spoken too highly of. 

And that is all. But ere I close, re- 
member the streams of April, May and 
early June with the live-bait system— 
the legitimate one I have spoken of— 
and then away we’ll all go— 
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To solitudes where noiseless songs he hears, 
Soft lays of peace to his world-weary ears, 4 
Effacing all the city’s cares and fears. j 






To drink a rapture from the wimpling stream, 

A soul -joy from the trout’s off-bounding 
gleam, 

And rigor from each sun-ray’s burnished 
beam. 

















Listen to the song the City sings, 
At the first faint glow of dawn. 
“See the children on their way 
To toil in sweat shops thru the day 
With features pale and drawn, 
Under the lash Oppression swings.” 
Listen to the song the City sings. 


Listen to the song the City sings 
To the tune of the traffic’s roar. 
“Workers ground beneath the wheels, 
Others begging for their meals, 
Sick, diseased and sore. 

Thus great wealth from labor springs.”’ 
Listen to the song the City sings. 





Listen to the Song the City Sings. 












Listen to the song the City sings 
When Night and the shadows fall, 
“See how they come—the thief, the thug, 
Prostitute and firebug, 

At my beck and call. 

Soon one on the gallows swings.” 
Listen to the song the City sings. 
















Listen to the dirge the City sings 
To the sound of the falling clods. 
“Here they lie in rows and rows, 
Who they were God only knows. 
They lived—but what’s the odds. 
The potter’s field oblivion brings.” 
Listen to the song the City sings. 


WALTER B. BITTERLY. 













ABOUT CAMP GRUB 


EL COMANCHO 


Camp cookery is the bugaboo that 
keeps a lot of good folks from getting 
acquainted with the wilderness neat 
home. What the average man doesn’t 
know about cooking in camp or any- 
where else would fill a big book. The 
average woman who is a good cook 
when in her own kitchen where she 
handles her own outfit and cooks over 
her own stove or range is usually a big 
failure when she tries to eook over an 
open outdoor fire. 

These things being true, a lot of peo- 
ple stay at home rather than endure 
the discomfort, dirt and general lack of 
attractiveness presented by the aver- 
age camp situation; yet there is nobody 
to blame but themselves. 

Away back in the early days of 
America distances were great, food was 
scarce (outside of what one captured or 
killed in the wilderness as he went 
along) and transportation was a prob- 
lem. The early traveler therefore took 
along flour, bacon, coffee, salt and 
sugar with probably some beans and 
corn on the side: These things were 
well enough then because there was 
meat, fish and some vegetables to be 
had from the wilderness, so one fared 
not at all badly and time was usually 
not a prime factor, so there was little 
hurry or use for short euts or to make 
distance, so one had time for camp 
work. It therefore became a habit to 
take ‘‘bacon, beans and flour’’ as a 
camp grub outfit and rough it along 
any old way so one got to where he 
started for. 

When a habit becomes fixed it is 
hard to break and humanity hates to 
think for itself; therefore even today 
there are many people who think in 
terms of ‘‘bacon, beans and flour’’ 
when they think of a camp grub list. 

How does all this fit the situation as 
we find it today? Let’s take a rational 
view of it and see if it ‘‘belongs’’ now- 


adays. Why do we go to the wilder- 
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ness to camp out at all today? We 
want a change; we desire to get in 
touch with nature, to go backward a 
bit and be.as near the savage as we 
ean, circumstances and the convention- 
alities permitting; in other words, 
pleasure, personal selfish pleasure is 
the keynote—the ‘‘urge’’ I believe the 
wise men call it, that sends us camp- 
ward these days. 
Logically, then, we do not desire to 
‘‘rough it’’ or to make worry or trou- 
ble for ourselves. Civilization has 
made us like to be clean in our per- 
sonal habits and we desire clean food 
and the satisfaction and comforts that 
go with our daily civilized life. 
Now it happens that a camp cooking 
outfit can get dirtier, smokier, greasier 
and take on a larger burden of general 
repulsiveness than almost anything 
connected with cooking and grub out- 
side of a cheap restaurant, with. the 
very natural consequence of making us 
long for the clean linen and polished 
fleshpots of civilization. 
The only way a camp cooking outfit 
ean be kept clean is for the cook or 
someone else to work like Sam Patch 
after every meal to clean and scour it, 
and we don’t camp out nowadays with 
the idea of doing a lot of dirty work; 
we expect to loaf just as hard as we 
ean and keep as far away from work 
as possible, for-we are after pleasure 
and relaxation. 
If we depend on ‘‘bacon, beans and 
flour’’ in the good old way we’ll have 
a big, bunglesome camp outfit of cook- 
ing tools and utensils that won’t fit 
anything or anywhere, that won’t pack 
in anything and won’t even ride with- 
out rattling and being knocked about 
if we tie ’em on the outside of the 
pack or pack ’em in a box made espe- 
cially for them. They will be dirty— 
?'more or less—in spite of all the scour- 
ging and cleaning we do, and the un- 

wieldy bulk of the blasted things will - 








THE ONE-MAN COOKING OUTFIT. 


1, bucket lid; 2, cup, that fits inside bucket; 3, spoon, bends around in cup handle; 4, coffee bucket 
with long wire bale; 5, the sand-screen wire broiler 18x18 inches with long wire bales, used instead of 


frying pan; 6, 


be responsible for more worry and 
really heartfelt cuss words (uttered or 
unuttered) than all the balance of the 
outfit put together, and any seasoned 
eamper knows that this is only a mild 
outline of the truth, too! 

Clearly, then, we’ve outgrown ‘‘ba- 
eon, beans and flour’’ and the cumber- 
some cooking outfit; they ‘‘don’t be- 
long’’ at this day and age of a pleas- 
ure-loving world. ° 

What’s the answer, then? What do 
we eat, the ‘‘things that grow in 
eans?’’. Not any—not any, brother! 

I don’t know how you have solved 
the problem, but I do know how I have 
in forty years of knocking about the 
landscape from Maine to Mexico and 
from Florida to Alaska, under all pos- 
sible sorts of conditions, climates, geo- 
_ graphical and. topographical handicaps 

and the whatnot of savagery and in- 
convenience that goes with and is a 
part of the wilderness. 

I’ve solved the whole thing by prac- 
tically cutting out the cooking! It fol- 
lows that when one does not cook he 


the long stovepipe-wire bales on bucket and broiler prevent burning your fingers. 


does not need a cooking outfit, and 
there you are! 

Sounds foolish, doesn’t it? 

Yet, mind you, I am able, if I should 
eare to do it, to cross the United States 
from border to border and take every- 
thing I should need for three weeks at 
a time in a packsack that I can carry 
easily on my back. I mean by this that 
I can cut loose from any base of sup- 
plies whatever for three weeks at a 
time and carry everything I need for 
food, shelter,’ clothing and outdoor 
comfort during that period in my pack- 
sack on my own back and yet not go 
short of three good satisfactory meals 
every day of the three weeks; nor will 
I in any sense ‘‘rough it,’’ but will be 
as well fed, as comfortable and as well 
eared for as I would be with a barrel 
of money right in the heart of New 
York or any other city. 

This is not a boast; it is a simple 
statement of fact, for I have done just 
these things for a good many years, 
and during that time I have climbed 


high in many places in the Rockies, the 
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Cascades, Bitterroots, Olympic and 
Cabinet mountains and have spent 
weeks at a time in the sagebrush and 
‘short grass’’ country and even in the 
desert regions and lava fields and have 
lived comfortably for several weeks at 
a time in the sawgrass and cane and 
palmetto swamps of the Gulf Coast. 
Also I’ve put in some time in the 
Eastern mountain ranges among the 
hardwood, pine, tamarack and hemlock 
forests under packsack conditions, and 
in no case have I taken ‘‘bacon, beans 
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and flour’’ nor have I carried any 
cooking outfit other than one small 
bucket, one tincup, one spoon and a 
square of ‘‘sand screen’’ wire mesh 
18 x 18 inches. 

Not much of a cooking outfit, is it? 

Yet it is all I need or want, and more 
would be a burden. 

How do I do it’ 


I take my grub ready cooked! That 


also sounds foolish, doesn’t it? I know 
the ‘‘bacon, beans and flour’’ man 
thinks so, for I’ve had him laugh at me 

















THE ONE-MAN TRAIL RATION—A SQUARE MBAL. 


1, the empty \%-!b. candy box in which you pack the ration; 2, same box with ration all packed and 
ready to tie up. THE RATION: 3, 1 square inch Swiss cheese; 4, 2 small slices dried beef; 5, 2 small 
slices bacon; 6, 1 hardtack (pilot bread); 7, 4 macaroons; 8, 4 caramels; 9, 1 tablespoonful seedless. 
raisins; 10 4 disks Swiss milk chocolate; 11, dried prunes should be 4 in number; 12, 1 tablespoonful 
shelled nuts—pecans, walnuts, almonds, Note.—Coffee and sugar carried in bulk in cloth bags and not 
packed in ration box. Oiled paper used to wrap each article in. 
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time and again and call me a ‘‘crank”’ 
and end up by swearing off on ‘‘ bacon, 
beans and flour’’ and adopting my 
plan, which is what every outdoor man 
does after he tries it for one trip, sim- 
ply because it works better than the 
old thoughtless way of doing things 
and provides good, clean grub when- 
ever and wherever you want it and 
does it without the use of a dirty, cum- 
bersome cooking outfit, and it does 
away with hard work when you reach 
camp after a hard day’s climb or 
tramp. 

I accomplish all this by simply figur- 
ing out what each meal should weigh 
in actual ounces, and by then making 
up a ration to that weight of such foods 
as are needed to supply the heat, en 
ergy, fats, starch, acid and whatnot 
that the system craves and demands. 

That is what your wife does when 
she cooks dinner for you at home, only 
you don’t stop to look at it that way. 
You look at the articles of food on the 
table and consider them good or bad 
in the proportion that they appeal to 
your sense of taste, and not in the 
light of a balanced ration to satisfy 
your hunger and supply the chemical 
needs of your body. 

Therefore, you think it is a ‘‘good 
dinner’’ that has for its chief dish, let 
us say, a beef roast, or it may be sauer 
kraut and spare ribs—it depends on 
what you like best. 

It follows if you like a dish at the 
dinner table you are very apt to, and 
most likely do, eat more of that than 
of anything else, regardless of whether 
it is what your body needs or not; in 
other words, your meal is apt to run to 
about a pound of something you like 
to an ounce of something you don’t 
eare for, yet your body may need the 
- one as bad as the other. 

Now, take the rational course and 
use it in your camp grub list this way: 
‘Your meal in total weight should be 
about-one pound. More is not needed 
even to work hard on, and it becomes 
a burden. I mean by this that one 
pound weight of foods containing the 
chemicals the body needs for food is 
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all that any man needs to work hard 
on (even to mountain climbing) and 
that he should not eat more. 

This pound of food should be prop- 
erly balanced as to sugar, starch, fats, 
acids, etc., in the proportions that you 
as an individual may need. Some need 
more starch than others, while some 
need more sugar or fat or whatnot, the 
idea being that everyone should eat 
those things their own body needs 
most. 

The average healthy man requires 
more sugar, fat and starch than he 
does other things and, unless he is a 
heavy eater, ten ounces of foods in the 
right proportions will-make a meal for 
him that will keep him going easily and 
satisfy his hunger and yet not clog his 
system or produce much waste. 

These things being well-known facts, 
it follows that one may easily obtain 
a list of foods that will contain the 
needed chemicals in about the right 
amounts in relation to each other; that 
is a simple matter. 

Now, by process of selection, he can 
discard the forms of the different foods 
that require cooking or are unwieldy 
as to shape and size and pick those that 
take little space for the bulk of nutri- 
ment contained ; in other words, he can 
select foods of condensed form such as 
nuts, sugar, ete. Follow this out and 
you will soon have a list of tasty, pala- 
table foods, each one having great nu- 
tritive value contained in small bulk. 
You are now ready to combine these 
into a ‘‘ration’’; in other words, a one- 
meal combination that will go together 
in a palatable way and provide all the 
nutriment you need for one meal for 
the use of your bodily system. 

The next factor to consider is the 
keeping quality of the foods selected. 
Each food should keep perfectly under 
any ordinary conditions of heat, cold 
or moisture or dry conditions of the 
atmosphere for a period of not less 
than a month. 

Given all these facts, it becomes an 
easy matter to select a combination of 
concentrated foods having the proper 
relation to each other and carrying the 
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necessary nutritive value to make a 
square meal for you. Now, if, when 
you select them, you ean use dried, 
preserved, or otherwise ready-to-eat 
foods that require no cooking or that 
have been cooked in the process of 
making them into foods from the raw 
materials, you thereby eliminate the 
need of cooking, which in turn auto- 
matically eliminates the cooking out- 
fit, and there you are! No mystery 
about it, nothing at all remarkable. 
Just a little brain work of the common 
garden or kitchen variety applied to a 
problem in hand instead of asking 
‘‘How does Bill do it?’’ and then fol- 
lowing Bill’s way without thinking for 
yourself whether Bill is right or 
wrong? 

That is the plan I have followed for 
years and I enjoy the wilds as much 
or more than the next man because I 
live easily and comfortably without a 
lot of burdensome camp work, and | 
eat good, wholesome, palatable food, 
not once in a while, but every meal, 
three times every day, whenever I’m in 
the wilds, and I eare not one jot 
whether meal time comes along on a 
mountain top or in the heart of a cane 
swamp; I eat just the same and my 
food is as good in one place as it is in 
the other, and it is always good every 
meal. 

For your benefit I will say that my 
own ration, including the paper box it 
is packed in, weighs 1014 to 11 ounces 
and I find it plenty, though I am not a 
heavy eater and you may require two 
or three ounces more to satisfy you. 

Also for your benefit and as a basis 
for you to figure out your own ration 
from, I give you herewith the entire list 
of foods in my ration as follows: 

One hardtack (pilot bread); two 
small slices (or one slice clear across a 
‘‘side’’) of bacon; two small slices 
(about 1 ounee) of dried beef; one 
tablespoonful of shelled nuts (pecans, 
English walnuts and almonds); one 
tablespoonful of seedless’ raisins; four 
dried prunes; one square inch of Swiss 
cheese; four disks (each about the size 
of a half dollar) of Swiss milk choco- 
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late ; four caramels (any flavor to suit) - 
four macaroons; one tablespoonful of 
ground coffee (or tea equivalent if you 
prefer) ; one tablespoonful sugar. 

Wrap each kind of food in oiled 
paper by itself as you pack them in the 
box. This is important as it keeps out 
moisture and prevents ‘‘smells and 
tastes’’ from mixing in the box. 

All of this material will pack nicely 
in a 34-pound candy box and each box 
is one square meal and should weigh 
not more than 12 ounces, packed and 
tied up. 

Note that there seems to be a large 
emount of sweet stuff in the ration, but 
it is the one thing most needed for it 
becomes energy when your stomach 
handles it, and that’s what you need 
most to work hard with. 

There is nothing in this ration to be 
cooked except the bacon and the coffee, 
and you will find the bacon has a new 
and finer flavor if you just run a green 
switch thru it and toast it over the 
coals, done in five minutes and no 
dishes to wash. 

My cooking outfit is a small flat tin 
bucket with a lid and long bale made 
of soft ‘‘stove pipe’’ wire which will 
wrap up like so much string. when you 
pack it away. A tin cup fits inside the 
bucket and a spoon bends around thru 
the cup handle, and the bucket lid fits 
down over the whole thing; thus it is 
compact and clean. I use the bucket to 
make coffee (or chocolate) in. * 

I carry also a piece of 14-irich mesh 
wire ‘‘sand sereen’’ with two long bales 
of stove pipe wire on it. This is to broil 
bacon on or to broil fish or game if I 
eare to vary my bill of fare any time. 
Just burn it clean over a bed of hot 
coals after use ; no dish washing needed: 
The long wire bales keep you from 
burning your fingers over-the fire and 
serve to hang the bucket or broiler up 
with on some twig while in camp, thus 
keeping them off the ground and clean. 

The boiler can be hung up by lop- 
ping a small limb from a handy tree 
trunk, and then it makes a serviceable 
little hanging table to set your coffee 
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cup and grup box on while you eat your 
meal. 

These things together with a heavy 
sheath knife carried on my belt and a 
little square of wire ‘‘strainer’’ (thin, 
small meshed wire screen) to strain cof- 
fee grounds out or to use in dipping 
water from a spring where leaves float 
about, constitute my entire cooking out- 
fit and grub list, one ration per meal, 
for any trip anywhere. 

If you want to learn what camp com- 
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fort means and want to get acquainted 
with good, clean palatable camp grub, 
just go out for a week with one of these 
rations for each meal, all packed before 
you leave home and I[’ll guarantee that 
no one can ever induce you to go on 
the ‘‘bacon, beans and flour’’ basis 
again under any circumstances. You 
can vary the ingredients of the ration to 
suit your taste, but let the nutritive 
values ‘‘balance’’ and let the whole ra 
tion weigh not to exceed one pound. 


BLUE GROUSE’S NEST. PHOTOGRAPH BY S. N. LEEK. 





CAMP ON THE SHORE OF A BEAUTIFUL TROUT LAKE. 


LARGE BEARS AND BIG TROUT 


A. S. TEAGUE 


In the month of August, 1915, Wil- 
liam McFadden and Mrs. Levi of Ponea 
City, Okla., arrived in Yampa for a 
good time in the mountains of Colorado 
and to enjoy the pure and beautiful 
scenery. They had been out with me 
the previous year for a bear hunt, and 
we got two fine ones; so they arrived 
last fall with the firm resolution to 
come early and stay late. We outfitted 
for a three-weeks’ trip, leaving Yampa, 
a little country town lying at the foot 
of the Flat Top mountains. For fifteen 
miles from this point in any direction 
there is plenty of big game, bear, deer, 
mountain sheep, elk and all kinds of 
grouse and sage chickens. As it was a 
little early for bird shooting we 
thought we would enjoy fishing for a 


week or so. We pitched camp at Trap- 
per’s Lake, one of the best trout lakes 
in the United States, where anyone can 
catch the speckled beauties. 

After a few days we began to wan- 
der. We went to the top of Flat Top 
mountain, to what is called the Devil’s 
Causeway, which is a narrow gap only 
four feet wide that divides the two 
mountains. The wall is 2,000 feet high. 
Sheep and wild game cross it, but no 
person has had the nerve to try it. 
Here we found the most beautiful 
flower garden that the human eye ever 
gazed upon and it was just one big 
mass of flowers as far as the eye could 
see. We got very close one day to four 
large mountain sheep. Mrs. Levi and I 
were on one side of the Causeway and 
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Mr. McFadden on the other, and we 
were so close we could almost touch 
them, but they ran down the mountain 
and jumped as far as they could into 
the lake, but had three-fourths of a mile 
to swim to reach the other side. There 
were six rafts and two skiffs of fisher- 
men and ladies on the lake at the time 
and they all saw the grand sight. Doc- 
tor Heberton and his wife were in a 
small canvas canoe, and they took after 
the sheep and laid their hands on them 
in the water. 

The next thing we thought of was to 
eatch some of those six-pound trout. 
Three miles from our camp is Big Fish 
Lake. There are no small fish there at 
all, as they run from two to six pounds. 
Mrs. Levi landed one that weighed five 
pounds, ten ounces. We caught several 
that would weigh four pounds. We 
then went to Skinny Fish Lake for a 
few days. The fish here are so plenti- 
ful that they never get fat, for lack of 


MR. McFADDEN ASSISTING IN THE CULINARY 
DEPARTMENT. 


THE WEST 
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PANCAKES FOR BREAKFAST. 


enough feed. We then went to Lost 
Lake for more fishing, and then we 
shot grouse for a day or two. 

We then wanted some stream fishing, 
so. went four miles down White River, 
and it was sure some fine fishing in the 
swift riffles, we landing several three- 
pound trout. 

As the month of August was now 
gone, we started on a hunting trip, 
camping only one or two nights in a 
place, going from Trappers’ Lake to 
Shingle Peak, then to Marvine Lakes 
and Marvine Peak, then to Derby Lake 
on the Grand river slope. Here we re- 
plenished our grub stock, and, after get- 
ting my bear dogs, started for big game. 

It was reported to us that bears were 
killing cattle on North Derby, so we 
pitched camp. near what is called the 
Dome Peak. We shot a few birds the 
first day and then bagged a very fine 
brown bear. The second day we started 
after the bear we had killed the day 
before, when my lead dog, Cleo, took 
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the trail of a very large black bear. I 
then turned the entire pack loose and in 
less than one hour they had him up a 
tree. He weighed 460 pounds dressed. 
It being in September and the 
ground covered with a small snow of 
four inches, we thought that now was 
the time to get the big silvertip that 
had killed so many eattle. After a two- 
days’ ride we struck his track in the 
thin snow. He was about one day ahead 
of us, but the hounds were soon on his 
trail and there was no way for him to 
get away. When brought to bay he 
showed fight and was kept awful busy 
looking after the hounds, for every time 
he turned around there was about 400 
pounds of dogs hanging to him. We 
soon arrived upon the scene and killed 
the big fellow. That was the most en- 
joyable day of all and Mr. McFadden 
and Mrs. Levi left for their home in Ok- 
lahoma with a smile and an experience 
that will never be forgotten. AND ONE OF HIS BEARS. 














Deadwood (S. D.) hunters and a bag of game secured by them last fall in a day’s 
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No. 49.—The White Indian. 


The first general 
name given to the 
country between the 
Missouri River and 
the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains was the 
“Great American Des- 
ert”; then as it be- 
came better known it 
was known as_ the 
“Far West”; then as 
the “New West,” and 
today it is called sim- 
ply the “West.” 

When we wish to be 
more definite we di- 
vide the “West” into the “Middle West,” 
meaning in a general way the country 
between the Ohio and the Missouri rivers; 
the “Intermountain West,” meaning from 
the Missouri River to the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains; and the “Pacific Coast,” or 
locally just the “Coast,” to designate the 
country from the Sierra Nevadas to the 
actual shore line of the Pacific. The line 
between the “Coast” and the “Intermoun- 
tain West”— also often called the “Rocky 
Mountain Region,” by the way—this divid- 
ing line is quite definite; it is the Sierra 
Nevada mountain range in California. 
Even the “native sons” do not speak of 
that portion of their state—California— 
east of the Sierras as the “Coast.” 

But the boundary between the “Inter- 
mountain West” and the “Middle West” is 
vague. Kansas is an example, or Nebraska. 
They are too far east to be considered as a 
part of the “Intermountain West,” and are 
too far west to be included on all occasions 
in the term “Middle West.” The Ohio River 
is generally considered the eastern boun- 
dary of the “Middle West,” yet this line, 
altho in itself somewhat vague and uncer- 
tain, is yet more clean-cut than is the imag- 
inary division between the “Middle West” 
and the “Intermountain West,” as just illus- 
trated in the case of Kansas and Nebraska. 

Touching other terms while we are about 
it, we might mention that to the people liv- 
ing anywhere west or south of the Ohio 
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River that the “East” means the Atlantic 
coast westward to the Appalachian Moun- 
tains and southward to the “Virginia 
Capes,” otherwise known as Chesapeake 
Bay, altho Maryland itself, which practical- 
ly surrounds Chesapeake Bay, is usually 
considered a Southern state. But everything 
south of this point and westward to a north 
and south line that joins the Missouri River, 
this section is the “South.” This puts us 
about 300 miles west of the Mississippi 
River and south of a line thru St. Louis, 
which, of course, rightly considers itself a 
Southern city. Then on westward from the 
line just mentioned we find the “South- 
west,” comprised practically of the four 
ttates of Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

The “North,” today the least used of all 
these geographic names, is formed roughly 
of the “East” and the “Middle West,” altho, 
of course, it sometimes means the whole of 
the northern part of the United States from 
ocean to ocean. But we usually do not 
think of Oregon or Montana when we say 
the “North.” The phrase is used more in 
the South than in all the rest of the country 
put together, and is not often heard in the 
West. The “Northwest” is comprised of 
practically three states—Washington, Ore- 
gon and Idaho—altho the name occasionally 
spills over onto the western parts of Wyo 
ming and Montana, 

I have gone into all this somewhat at 
length for the reason that one out of 
every seven persons in the United States 
today was born in Europe, and while these 
names are commonplace to many native 
Americans, I know by personal experience, 
due to considerable travel and living in 
many cities, that these names are a source 
of misunderstanding to many millions in 
this country. I have not the least doubt 
but that there are over 5,000 or 6,000 read- 
ers of Outdoor Life who could not define 
the above geographic names as given—more 
or less correctly I hope—in the above para- 
graphs.. I know by many years’ residence 
that the term “Southwest,” while a com- 


monplace to the Westerner, means almost 
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nothing to the people of New York and of 
New England. Hence all this pow-wow. 

And now to take up the name I love the 
best—the “Old West.” So far I have not 
mentioned it till now. We often see it 
used—but what does it mean? It means 
little to the people of America today, and 
practically nothing to those who came 
across the “Big Drink,” as the Indians used 
to call the Atlantic, but that term means 
everything to the Old Westerner, or to the 
native-born who today have a badger scalp. 
Let us see, 

In my father’s study is a map drawn by 
his mother, a highly educated woman, in 
about 1830. It shows Great Salt Lake as 
an arm of the Pacific Ocean, and except 
the thin line of the Pacific Coast, every- 
thing west of the Mississippi River is la- 
beled the “Great American Desert.” That 
was only eighty-six years ago, remember. 

Then came the gold discoveries in Cali- 
fornia, the silver hoard of the Comstock 
lode in Nevada, and the Mormons into Utah. 
This was in the late ’40s, hence the term 
“'49er” as it is usually written, the men 
who went West during or before the year 
1849. From then on the term “Great Amer- 
ican Desert” rapidly died out, and in came 
the new name, the “Far West,” or the 
“Frontier.” This period ended in the late 
*80s and covered a stretch of about forty 
vears. 

I was once called upon in New York to 
give the time boundaries of what was 
meant by the term the “Frontier,” or the 
“Far West.” As stated elsewhere in my 
writings, I gave the beginning of the “Fron- 
tier” as the coming of the Mormons to Salt 
Lake in 1847, and the discovery of gold in 
California in 1848 or ’49, and its end in four 
pivotal events—the capture of Geronimo in 
the Southwest, the closing of the Texas 
Trail and the last buffalo hunt on the 
Plains, and the battle of Wounded Knee in 
the Northwest, as the Dakotas were then, 
and are sometimes now, known. These 
four events all took place in the late ’80s, 
as I have just said. And the “Far West,” 
or the “Frontier West,” as you please, for 
the two terms mean exactly the same thing, 
is what I mean here by the “Old West.” 

Then came the “New West,” which we 
have more or less today, especially in cer- 
tain sections, with its barbed wire, its auto- 
mobile and its moving-picture “mailorder- 
house” cowboy. “Monte Roebuck” I have 
always called the late crop of big hats and 
hairy pants, a name made up from the two 
big mail order houses of Montgomery 
Ward &-°Co. and Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
known respectively in the West as “Monte” 
and “Roebuck,” and both of Chicago. 

“Monte Roebuck” is skillful and interest- 
ing, especially in the Wild West shows, 
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Frontier Days or the moving pictures, the 
three places where he belongs and nowhere 
else. He has ceased to have any particular 
connection with “cattle,” as “cattle” no 
longer exist in the West. Instead we have 
the shorthorn, and it does not pay to 
“throw” a valuable thorobred animal just 
to display the roping skill of the stamped- 
saddle winner at Cheyenne. No, the cow- 
boy has gone to join the “bad man” beyond 
the Great Divide, and today in their places 
we have “gun men” and moving picture 
actors. 

There was never such roping, except by 
a Greaser, in the days of the “Old West” 
as there is today, for the old-time cow- 
puncher was a workman and the expert of 
today is a showman. ‘Tis about the same 
difference as there is between the iron 
workers on the skyscrapers and the tight- 
rope walkers. The latter were the more 
skillful, and our fancy riders, ropers and 
pistol shots of today could lay it all over a 
bunch of the old-timers, even in their best 
days. In fact, the old-time cowboy did not 
always wear a white hat, and practically 
never used “chaps,” as the leather pants 
were almost unknown on the Plains in the 
Early Days. They came in later from the 
Southwest after the Apaches were rubbed 
out, and it paid to run cattle in the land of 
chaparral and high cactus. Then the chaps 
became the riding fashion and swept the 
ranges to the north and east, and today 
are perhaps the one badge accepted by the 
otherwise unknowing public as the sign of 
the cowboy. 

A “cowboy” waddling and rattling around 
town, and especially indoors, in chaps and 
spurs is a thing of joy to the men who 
remember the buffalo herds and the free 
feather heads, “Feather head,” by the way, 
if I must explain, is obviously “Indian,” I 
hope? 

Even the tongue of the Old Westerner is 
no longer understood, except when a few 
gray old mavericks bunch up somewheres, 
usually, odd as it may seem, in New York 
city. There is more of the Old West in 
Deming’s studio, No. 5 MacDougal Alley, 
New York city, than any other place I know 
of in America. There are the buffalo robes 
sewed with sinew up the middle, the brain- 
tan wood-smoked buckskins and elk hides, 
the soft iron war hatchets, the old pack sad- 
dles with their rawhide, and above all, 
round that open fire is the “Spirit of the Old 
West.” Deming is going into the mountains 
of New Mexico this summer and wants me 
to drop my saddle by his fire. I may do so. 
But maybe, if the Mexican war breaks be- 
fore then, it will not be healthy in one of 
these sovereign American states for a white 
man. It was begun by the Thirteenth Cav- 
alry on the “Ides of March’”—and they are 
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‘not yet gone. “American” is a calico word 
of many colors—all native born and in line 
for the presidency. 

I stand on the high slopes of the Rockies 
and look to the east. The people in those 
valleys are not my people; they speak with 
an accent—Russian, Italian, Swedish, Ger- 
man, Japanese or Basque—that is not mine. 
I am a man without a country, for the Old 
West is gone. The flag snapping on the 
northern border looked like rippling water 
in the desert to me when I came back from 
Canada; it is mine because it is the only 
flag I have, but it is not the flag of my 
fathers. Time after time in my native Colo- 
rado others have said to me, “I don’t under- 
stand you Westerners”—and they are the 
ones who people the land. 

As a frontier boy I hated the Indian. For 
three centuries on this continent my people 

- fought the red tribes, but today he and the 
Old Americah have buried the hatchet. 
Seated on that high cliff of the Blue Hills 
I look out Over the once dusty but now 
green valley of the Platte, today thick with 
other races, and smoke the pipe of peace 
for the red man and his wild hairy cattle, 
the buffalo herds, and blow slow whiffs of 
resignation to the Four Winds, for in the 
valleys are not my people—and I was born 
there only forty-four years ago. 

Nor are they in that stone, steel-veined 
jaw of New York city; nor to the south- 
west with the Mexicans—all native-born 
Americans — nor are mine own people on 
the Western Coast, with its Japanese and 
negroid Portuguese. To the south are ten 
million blacks—all native-born Americans— 
to the north are the new-come Scandina- 
vians by the millions. Thirteen millions 
born across the Atlantic, ten miltion blacks 
born here; Chinamen and Mexicans, all 
born here—all Americans. The Old Amer- 
ican has become a White Indian, or degene- 
rated into a money grubber. And I refill 
my pipe in silence and look out over the 
gray plains. 

Seventeen years ago when I went to New 
York city with but an ounce of gold in my 
pocket to begin my writing work, there 
were then but four men alive who could 
write of the Old West. Many, even today, 
know of it far better than I know, but they 
cannot, or do not, write—Cody, for example 
I, a fifth one come out of the West, attract- 
ed attention mostly for that reason, altho 
I knew my craft. Today but two remain— 
Emerson Hough and myself. Remington 
and Alfred Henry Lewis are beyond the 
Great White Range. And we will probably 
never again write an old-time Western 
story. I believe I published the last ones 
some five years ago. Remington was king 
of them all, the “Historian of the Old 
West.” . 
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Later came such men as Wister, Raine, 
Stewart White, Bennet, Garland and Ester- 
brook, good writers and fine workmen, but 
in the short story at least they know not 
the Old West. Theirs is the “Traditional 
West” or the “New West,” not the days of 
the buffalo and the split-eared pinto; the 
days of plowed land, not of the wild sod 

’*Tis not a question of literary merit; ’tis 
the passing of a human type, the disappear- 
ance of the men who broke the trails, the 
twilight of a dying race, the passing of the 
Old American, both red and white. Another 
tonight sits brooding in New York city, the 
last of his line, and once his family owned 
one-eighth of all the state of New York, the 
gift of the Dutch king before America cre- 
ated itself, SolI fill my pipe in silence and 
look out over the gray plains. 

Even our clothes and our tools are gone 
The automobile hums and bounds where 


-lumbered the freighter or rocked the Con- 


cord coach. I loll on a cushion over the age 
old Indian trail where as a boy I forked a 
saddle. The ’73 Winchester is silent, weak- 
kneed, in the presence of nitro-powder, and 
the old Colt is a penitentiary offense. When 
I brought my pair of Colts out of New York 
city I had to make two trips, one to carry 
the frames and the second trip to get the 
cylinders, or risk seven years from an alien 
race at hard labor in stripes in Sing Sing 
prison. For what? No. They are not my 
people. Nor is the Russian and his wife 
and his daughters, kneeling from breaking 
dawn to dim twilight in the beet fields. 

One of the greatest short stories ever 
written in any tongue is by Esterbrook— 
“The Savers.” He knew. Our fathers gave 
away our land, and today we sit on a cliff 
and look out over the gray plains. 

The saddle has changed—that badge of 
the Old Westerner. Today the bulging fork, 
used on practically every heavy saddle in 
the West, was invented by my younger 
brother, Charlie. I remember the first one 
he had made in Denver—‘“the saddle with 
the mumps” the other young punchers 
called it in derision, then went and did like- 
wise, That bulged saddle fork is less than 
twenty-five years old, yet probably not one 
present-day actor-cowboy ever rides any 
other. 

But I remember a certain single-cinched 
black saddle that knew the trails in the 
Rockies before there was a railroad in Colo- 
rado or New Mexico, and from that high, 
narrow horn hung the Spencer carbine of 
my father. He sat in that saddle when 
Bayard Taylor, drawing rein by his side, 
first saw, and then and there named, Mount 
Princeton, Mount Harvard and Mount Yale. 
The saddle of the movies and of the show- 
men in chaps is not like that saddle. 

The “Wild West” of the short story and 
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the novel, of the moving picture and the 
stage, is as strange to me, an old-time West- 
erner, as it is to the most breathless urchir 
of the Bowery or the stolid Polish farmer 
of New England. The “Virginian” is a fine 
book, but my people nevér lived that life. 
’Tis good reading, but ’tis not true, any 
more than is Cooper’s “Uncas.” “The Girl 
of the Golden West,” the play that charmed 
New York city for months, is only an im- 
possible cartoon. My people were not such 
—an ignorant pistoling herd of drunken 
yokels. 

My people were the first newspaper peo- 
ple, the first writers, editors and publishers 
in the Rockies, the first to go down the 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado; my uncle 
Jack Sumner, was Powell’s scout. We knew 
the West, but not the “Virginian” nor the 
“Girl of the Golden West.” Give me, rather, 
Charles Hoyt’s great play, “The Texas 
Steer.” That is a frank burlesque; the 
others are burlesques just the same, only 
neither the authors, actors nor audiences 
know it. 

Once in sheer disgust at such absurdities 
crowding out the really romantic history of 
the Old West, I wrote a frank page for the 
Saturday Evening Post, which they pub- 
lished about fourteen years ago. Later I 
was taking lunch with my friend Hoffman, 
editor of Adventure magazine, and men- 
tioned the same thing. At his request I 
wrote another page or two, as I am writing 
here, and he ran it in “Adventure” about 
fon” years ago. My object in those two 
articles, as it is here, is to get into print, 
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and on record, a bit of the real spirit of the 
Old West, that some future historian may 
some time unearth from a junk pile of dime 
novel blood and thunder about “Tiger Bills” 
or impossible yellow-haired school marms 
who ran a whole mining camp. 

I remember Leadville in- the early days, 
as a boy, of course, and I know Cripple 
Creek from its beginning to the present day. 
The decent women kept in the background, 
as usual, and the females in the spot light 
were all dance-hall girls,.as usual. By the 
way, I never knew, nor have never heard of, 
any place in the West, from the earliest 
days to the present time, where there were 
not plenty of women, both good and bad. 
The good men brought the good women; 
the bad men brought the bad women; but 
wherever the men went there too went the 
women, Yet the Old West is today almost 
universally painted in word and line as 
womanless. My mother was a frontier wom- 
an, my father a frontier man. They came 
to Denver before there was a railroad, came 
by coach. And, incidentally, he was a grad- 
uate of Williams College, and became the 
leading editor of the Rockies. Nothing “Vir- 
ginian” nor “Golden West” nor “Tiger Bill” 
about that. 

But today the Old West is gone, both in 
fact and in fiction. All I can do is to put a 
little of it on record, in hopes. ... At the 
home of my friend, Mr. Shears, is a stone 
ax, the last argument of the Caveman. 
When I handle it I think of the cliff and the 
gray plains. 








Mount Chauncey. 


Mount Chauncey is located at the junction of the Fraser River with the 
trand River, six miles east of Hot Sulphur Springs, in Grand County, Middle 
Park, Colorado, about 100 miles almost due west of Denver. 
feet high, and is one of the most prominent landmarks in the park. 

It will be of particular interest to the readers of Outdoor Life to know that 


It rises 9,500 


this mountain was named in honor of Chauncey Thomas by the United States 
government, on recommendation of the state authorities, in recognition of his 
short stories and other writings about Colorado and the Rockies. 

Mr. Thomas’ greatest short story, “Why the Hot Sulphur Mail Was Late,” 
which has become an American classic, was located on Berthoud Pass, the 
entrance to Middie Park, but as that pass was already named after another 
Westerner, the government bestowed the name of “Mount Chauncey” on the 
peak where Mr. Thomas often hunted when a boy. We are in receipt of one 
of the new official maps. 

Outdoor Life may soon republish the “Snow Story,” as the tale just men- 
tioned is often called, and congratulates “C. T.” on the high honor shown him, 
of which we hold, as we know our readers will, that he and his work are 


worthy. J. A. McGUIRE, Editor. 





























Mr. Smith, our angling editor, writes for Outdoor Life-exclusively. He will gladly answer 
any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid 
to the cause of the truest and highest ideals in angling sportsmanship, to which cause this 


department is devoted. 








A Word of Exhortation to Correspondents. 


Please, when you write, give us your real 
name and address, not necessarily for publi- 
cation; we will suppress both if you desire, 
but for reasons of record. Quite recently 
we published a letter from an individual 
giving the initials as usual, those given with 
the letter. A reader of the magazine saw 
the letter, and as the writer seemed in pos- 
session of just the information he desired. 
the latter wrote me enclosing a letter for 
the indivi@dual in question. I promptly 
looked up the letter in my index and for- 
warded the communication to the address 
given. In due course back came the letter 
stamped, “No such name in the directory.” 


Now, see the useless labor involved. The 
reader wrote a letter to me and to the 
writer of the published letter. I wrote let- 
ters to both, then later to the man seeking 
information, stating that evidently the name 
and address were fictitious. Play fair, 
please. If you desire information and it is - 
in our power to secure it, you shall have our 
best services. If you desire to use a fic- 
titious address and name, cut out the for- 
mer, but always give your true address, so 
that we may be able to trace the matter 
If you do not want your letter published, say 
so, but you can safely leave the matter to 
our discretion. We are here to serve you. 
—O. W. Smith. 


Angler’s Fireside. 


Letter No, 204.—How to Catch Those Penn- 
sylvania Bass. 


Editor Angling Department:—Referring 
to letter No. 162, on page 551 of your De- 
cember (1915) issue by “J. A. H., Williams- 
port, Pa.,” I would ask him to try the “Hed- 
don Three Gang Yellow Perch” and the 
“Pfleuger Three Gang Yellow Perch Min- 


This latter minnow is very cheap. 
tho well made, and has proven in local 
streams very satisfactory for small-mouth 


now.” 


bass. The conditions of water in the Cat- 


’ skill Creek and upper Hudson River are 


practically the same as in the Delaware and 
Susquehanna Rivers. The best success has 
been in water from three to six feet deep. 
I hope “J. A. H.” will advise me if he tries 
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these minnows.—H. H. M., Schenectady, 
| ee 

Our readers undoubtedly will remember 
the problem letter No. 162 presented. Is 
this a solution? I believe that every reader 
of these pages thinks he could catch those 
bass. I must confess that I have certain 
pet lures which I should like to try out. 
Will not some other .“brother of the angle’”’ 
come forward with suggestions? I am sure 
we would all like to know how “J. A. H.” 
comes out with his trial of the lures above 
suggested.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 205.—A Cotton-Thread Victory. 


Editor Angling Department:—Here at 
Long Key, on January 8th, I caught the 
largest fish ever taken on spool cotton 
thread and first of its kind in such a man- 
ner. It was a barracuda weighing 12 lbs. 
and caught on Half Moon Reef about seven 
miles off shore from a launch. The line 
used was that designated by the “Cotton 
Thread Fishing Club of America” of Long 
Island, of which I-am a member. as Clark’s 
O. N. T. spool cotton No. 24—200 yards. I 
used a Heddon six-ounce split bamboo bass 











THE VICTOR AND THE VANQUISHED 
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rod and a Meek No. 3 Blue Grass reel. To 
the line was attached a light copper wire 
leader with a No. 3 O. S. hook. Cut mack- 
ere] was the bait. It took me twenty min- 
utes to accomplish the feat.—F., B. E., Long 
Key, Fla. 


The following notice of the event ap- 
peared in the New York Press of January 
12th: 


Twelve-Pound Barracuda Landed on No. 24 
Spool Cotton Thread at Long Key, Fila. 


On Saturday last Fred B. Ellsworth of Chi- 
cago, writer, fisherman and a member of the 
Cotton Thread Fishing Club of America, 
hooked and landed a 12-pound barracuda on 
Clark’s No, 24 O.N.T. spool cotton, thereby 
taking the largest fish ever caught on cot- 
ton thread. 

No doubt some of the readers of the Rod 
and Gun column have read Zane Grey’s arti- 
cle calling the barracuda the Tiger of the 
Sea. Doubtless they will appreciate Mr. 
Ellisworth’s performance. And it is now an 
established fact that cotton thread can be 
used anywhere. 

Mr. Ellsworth was highly elated over 
his catch, as I hardly think a man could be 
found outside of a threader who would be- 
lieve such a thing could be done. Let the 
good work go on. JAMES L. JORDAN. 

Long Key, Fla., Jan. 10. 

Any one who has read Mr. Holder’s “Big 
Game at Sea,” and remembers how the 
guide, “Barracuda,” won his name, will ap- 
preciate the skill of the writer of the above 
letter. Of course the California fish is not 
the one found in Florida, but is closely re- 
lated to it. Jordan and Evermann, in 
“American Food and Game Fishes,” inform 
us that the barracuda of Florida is some- 
times dangerous to bathers, as it attacks 
without fear anything white passing thru 
the water. When we are told, “with boat 
anchored, they may be taken with tarpon 
rod and reel, 21 line, and wire snood 1% ft. 
long,” the performance of F. B. B. with the 
light tackle he used is magnified not a lit- 
tle. His letter is rather too cryptomatic 
We hope to learn more of the cotton-thread 
fishermen.—O, W. S. 


te 


Letter No. 206.—Certainly a Short Rod. 


Editor Angling Department:—While talk- 
ing about eliminating line guides, what 
about a rod that will slip into a short grip, 
the whole length under thirty-six inches? I 
have one thirty-four inches long, without 
any guides at all—that is, not counting the 
“German silver, agate-lined tip top,” made 
from a bit of fence wire. I can not under- 
stand how in Sam Hill men can fish a 
brushy stream with an eight-foot pole. Then, 
too, such a rod as mine can be used to beat 
a carpet without danger to the rod. By the 
way, when I see a carpet on the line I get 
so weak I can hardly walk, tho strangely 
enough I can find sufficient strength to 
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walk five miles to the old fishing hole.— 
J. H., Thornville, Ohio. 


Iam going to treat your facetious remarks 
as tho you expected to be taken seriously 
because of the opportunity they offer for 
saying a few things which I think well 
worth uttering. It is all found in that an- 
cient text: “It is not all of fishing to fish.” 
Yes, a three-foot rod will catch bass as suc- 
cessfully as a light, five-foot, willowy wand, 
but—and here is the secret—there will be 
no sport in the game. If the element of 
chance does not enter you will derive little 
enjoyment from the occupation. There is 
no sport in just catching fish. If that were 
true, then our successful commercial fisher- 
- men who use nets and gasoline tugs would 
be at the head of the sporting clan. In just 
the proportion that you take chanceg by 
using light tackle, give the fish an opportu- 
nity to match its instincts against your skill 
you increase your enjoyment. Happily, the 
day is passing when a man dares photo- 
graph himself with a string of thirty or 
more black bass all taken on a single morn- 
ing. Simply because a man uses a three- 
foot rod he is not necessarily a fish hog, I 
understand that; but the point I am trying 
to make is this: that we should employ 
tackle that will give the maximum of pleas: 
ure. A man should use a rod long enough 
and light enough to break under ordinary 
fishing conditions unless handled with skill 
The rod should be of greater value than the 
fish, so that when choosing between break- 
ing the rod and losing the fish, the fisher- 
man would bid the fish good-bye every time. 
Going back to the short rod, I have one in 
my collection 22 inches long, and when it 
was produced it was confidently said that 
it would supersede all casting rods in a 
short time. It failed—and why? Largely 
because there was little fun in using it. I 
doubt very much that a rod less than five 
feet long will ever prove lastingly popular, 
because the fascination of fishing is not 
found in the mere taking of fish.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 207.—Fish Culture as an In- 
dustry. 


Editor Angling Department:—I would ap- 
preciate your opinion as to the planting of 
five or ten acres ‘to fish instead of cotton, 


‘corn, potatoes, maize, etc. There are hun- 
dreds of locations in Texas where such size 
‘lakes or ponds can be made at a compara- 
tively small expense. The following fish 
do exceptionally well in this state: carp, 
cat, perch, crappie and bass. I have caught 
large-mouth up to 8 lbs. 90z. in small lakes. 
What I wish is simply your opinion as to 
what one might expect from, say, a five- 
acre lake from a-commercial viewpoint; 
about the number of pounds one could ex- 
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pect to take from each acre per year. Would 
it be a paying industry ?—R. A., Dallas, Tex. 


Manifestly, it is almost impossible for me 
to answer your query satisfactorily. Such 
matters as water supply, natural food, cost 
of upkeep and market must be taken into 
consideration. If your thought is simply to 
supply the market with a food fish, I am 
morally certain you would find carp profit- 
able. To quote from Meehan’s “Fish Cul- 
ture”: “There is reason to believe that if 
states now condemning this fish [carp] 
would recognize its market value, would 
give encouragement to its citizens and 
would instruct them in the proper methods 
of culture, capital would speedily be in- 
vested and carp farming become a profit- 
able industry, as it is today in Germany. It 
should become profitable, because the de- 
mand for carp in the large cities is gen- 
erally greater than the supply, and because 
in the smaller cities a demand can likely 
be made for the fish. As-carp farming is 
not generally carried on in this country, it 
is impossible to say how large a tract would 
be necessary to insure very profitable re- 
turns, but probably any reasonable amount 
would yield fully as much, acre for acre, as 
land devoted to vegetable produce. This is 
important, since a carp farm can be estab- 
lished on land which ordinarily yields little 
or nothing.” You will find one of the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries bulletins—‘Ger- 
man Carp in the United States,” by Mr. 
Leon J. Cole—of value. The book just 
quoted from will prove helpful, as will also 
Mather’s “Fish Culture.” If I were in your 
place I would write direct to the U. S. Fish 
Commission, Washington, D. C., giving all 
facts in the case and requesting informa- 
tion. Some years ago Washington got out 
a little bulletin upon the construction of 
artificial ponds. Unfortunately, I do not 
possess a copy. (Books mentioned can be 
secured thru Outdoor Life.)—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 208.—Winding a Rod. 


Editor Angling Department:—I have no 
trouble in making my windings smooth, but 
I do have trouble in varnishing so that they 
will appear “glassy.” Should windings be 
shellacked as well as varnished? Should 
windings be glued to rod, or should silk be 
waxed before winding?—E. T. E., Seattle. 
Wash, 

Secure your shellac and varnish from 
some rod-maker or supply house; you will 
need both and the best of each is none too 
good. Grain alcohol shellac and best coach 
varnish. Abbey and Imbrie, 18 Vesey 
Street, N. Y., will supply. When you have 
finished your winding, silk not being waxed. 
pass joint thru the flame of an alcohol 
lamp, turning slightly, being careful to keep 
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sufficient distance from flame to prevent 
burning. This is to remove the silk fuzz, 
necessary to a smooth finish. Have the 
shellac slightly warm, so that it will flow 
easily; work in a warm room free from 
floating dust. Apply shellac to the silk 
windings, using a flat brush. One coat 
should be sufficient, but if windings do not 
appear bright, give a second, Let stand 
two or three days, or until perfectly dry. 
Now go over the joints carefully with a 
woolen cloth so that any grease or dirt will 
be removed. After wiping do not touch the 
wood with the hands; handle by the fer- 
rules, With varnish, rod and room warm, 
begin the last operation, working from the 
top downward, applying the varnish care- 
fully, being sure that no spots remain un- 
touched. Should dry for a week or so. A 
second coat, if found necessary, will take 
longer to “set.” Never apply wax or oil of 


any sort to winding silk; will prevent the 
shellac entering.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 209.—The Development of the 
Short Rod. 


Editor Angling Department:—-Have just 
read your article on short rods in January 
Outdoor Life and must say that you have 
the right idea—at least according to my 
way of thinking. As you say, the short rod 
was undoubtedly developed in this vicinity. 
There is no doubt in my mind but that Chi- 
cago is the exact spot. As I understand the 
matter, “Jim Clark,” familiarly known as 
“Dad,” introduced the short rod here a 
number of years ago. He designed a rod 
for bait-casting and had a few made up by 
an Eastern factory, and as “Dad” was quite 
a fisherman and well known, the rod took 
all right. He was then employed by a sport- 
ing-goods firm which ceased to be long ago; 
in fact, close to twenty years. I do not at 
this moment recall the firm’s name. but 
James Clark is still “on deck,” with the 
Schmelzer Arms Co., Kansas City, Mo. He 
is getting along in years, but undoubtedly 
would give you some information regarding 
the “invention” or development of the short 
rod. When I speak of the “short” rod, I 
mean six feet or less. Many of the best 
local casters use six-foot rods, but they are 
light-tackle fans, For the average plug bait, 
five to five-and-a-half is pretty good—hard 
to beat. A great many of our casters use 
the five-and-a-half, few a shorter rod, and 
none under five feet. It is claimed by some, 
you know, that the casting rod originated 
in Kalamazoo, Mich., some nine or ten years 
ago. ‘But listen; Chicago had a club hold- 
ing tournaments twenty-three years ago. At 
the World’s Fair in 1893 a long-distance cast 
of 175 feet was made with a half-ounce rub- 
ber frog by Smith Wright. What the Kala- 
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mazoo fellows did do was to introduce in 
tournament long-distance casting, short 
rods, running from three and a half to about 
four and a half feet. They cleaned things 
up for two reasons because no one else was 
interested in long-distance work. After 
that scores of men beat the record, using 
rods about six feet long. Flegel, you will 
remember, used a short rod in his record- 
breaking work.—W. J., Chicago. 

Upon the receipt of the letter, from which 
the above extracts were made, I wrote Mr. 
Clark, receiving the following in reply: 

Editor Angling Department:—The first 
conception of the short bait-casting rod was 
made for me in 1885 by Fred D. Divine, now 
the Fred D. Divine Co. of Utica, N. Y. The 
rod was made of lancewood, 6 ft. 3 in. in 
length. This rod was a revelation in those 
days, as the usual length was 10% ft. I 
fought the point and won out. I sell this 
length rod in. split bamboo today, only in 
two pieces—the butt 6 in. shorter than the \ 
tips. At the same time my banner rod of 
today is 5 ft. 6 in., in split bamboo, two- 
piece. My firm, the Schmelzer Arms Com- 
pany, carry them in $6, $10 and $18. There 
are a few fishermen who like plenty of 
action in the casting rod, and in this event 
I recommend the old-time 6-ft. 3-in rod. Per- 
sonally, I use the 5-ft. 6-in. rod. Yours 
truly, J. M. CLARK. 

Henshall, in “The Book of the Black 
Bass,” gives as the length of his favorite 
rod—“The Henshall’—8 ft. 3 in., mention- 
ing his article, “The Coming Black Bass 
Rod,” which appeared in “Forest and 
Stream” in February, 1875. That Dr. Hen- 
shall had little use for the short rod, we 
all know. To quote: “Since the advantages 
of the short Henshall rod have been ac- 
knowledged, and_the relegation of the long 
and heavy rods of the olden time has been 
effected, there has arisen a new departure 
in black bass rods that out-Herods Herod. 
Rods--we must call them so by courtesy— 
are now made from four to six feet long 
for casting the live frog or pork rind in 
bait-fishing.” . . . After mentioning briefly 
the advantages of the short rod, he adds: 
“This mode of angling, however, does not 
appeal to one who has a just appreciation 
of the amenities of the gentle art and a love 
for suitable tackle, or to one who, being 
imbued with the proper “esprit de corps,” 
is disposed to give the fish a chance, There 
are some of my friends who, believing that 
the end - justifies the means, practice frog- 
casting with such rods with much enthu- 
siasm. They have my sympathy.” 

But the above was written before arti- 
ficial lures were produced in the quality 
and variety of the present time. It is the 
artificial lure which has made the short rod 
the popular casting tool of today. But it 
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is not the proper length which interests us 
just now so much as the history of the rod. 
Rather strange, is it not, that the good Doc- 
tor’s first short rod should be responsible 
for the shorter rods employed today? In the 
language of the school ground, “he started 
it.” If you do not agree with the findings 
of “W. J.,” please let us hear from you. We 
desire to get at the true history of the cast- 
ing rod.—O. W. S§. 


Letter No. 210.—It Didn’t Hurt a Bit. 


Editor Angling Department:—There is 
going to be something doing. I am just in 
receipt of the January Outdoor Life, and, 
grab it from me, there will be some reading 
about that aforesaid fishing tonight. I grow 
“nutty as a cranberry” whenever I go up 
against your “fish dope”; it’s the real thing 
to me, and if you only knew how many 
pleasant hours I have passed reading your 
fish stories, you would feel like saying of 
yourself, “Well done thou good and faithful 
fisherman.”’ As I have said before, the out- 
doors puts me on my feet, and you have 
played a very important part in getting me 
to hit thé open, so here off goes my bonnet 
to O. W. Smith, the best angling editor of 
them all. Always remember, I am one of 
the fellows who feels very grateful for your 
help. Wishing you a very prosperous and 
happy New Year, I remain, Very truly yours, 
F, R. M., Arlington, Texas. 

Am I forgiven for “tootin’ my own horn” 
to the extent of letting the above slip thru 
my fingers into print? We are receiving 
many laudatory letters, all of which we 
would like to publish, but lack of space 
makes- it impossible. However, there is 
something rather delightful about F. R. M.’s 
forceful slang; then, too, it illustrates a 
point which our correspondents sometimes 
do not sufficiently appreciate. Notice our 
friend is “nutty” about the January num- 
ber, and this is the May issue—four months 
—and that is as “quick connections” as the 
angling editor can make. Suppose a num- 
ber of letters, even ten, were ahead of this, 
then it would take five months to reach the 
Fireside. In the light of this it is perfectly 
useless to say, “Please answer thru the next 
issue.” If you desire a prompt reply, just 
send a stamp, or better, a self-addressed 
stamped envelope, and an answer will go 
back to you thru the mails in the shortest 
possible time. But regarding these words 
of commendation, we sure appreciate them; 
they do us good. It never hurts a fellow to 
tell him that his efforts along any given line 
are helpful. Some folks wait until we are 
dead before they discover our good qual- 
ities. The epitaph upon my monument will 
not mean as much_to me, be it ever so ful- 
some, as do these words of F.R.M. Thanks. 
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In this connection, let me thank all those 
fellows publicly, whom I have thanked by 
personal letters as far as possible, for their 
words of appreciation. It didn’t hurt a bit. 
—O. W. S. 





“MOST AS BIG AS ME.”/ A KERN RIVER 


TROUT. CONTRIBUTED. 


Letter No. 211.—Rubber Pork Rind. 


Editor Angling 
ticles in last few 
relating to fishing, casting rods, baits, etc. 
coincide so thoroly with my own ideas that 
it behooves me to elevate you a notch or 


Department:—yYour ar- 
issues of Outdoor Life 


two in regards to fishing with pork rind 
(See October, 1915, issue.) I have employed 
pork baits a number of years and never 
have I been able to use one piece for a 
greater length of time than an hour or two. 
as it got too ragged. Now, if you are will- 
ing to make public something better than 
pork I will tell you what it is. 

Go to any automobile tire repair shop anc 
get a piece of repair rubber, about 15 or 20 
cents’ worth, which will make you from fif- 
teen to twenty different-shaped baits. Get 
the rubber which is white vulcanized on one 
side and the other side is unvulcanized. Cut 
in lengths from 1 to 2 in. and about 4% to % 
or % in. wide. Strip the vulcanized from 
the unvulcanized; then cut a piece about 
%x¥ in., from which you strip the cloth 
only and squeeze it around the end of the 
white vulcanized rubber. Hold and squeeze 
for a few minutes or lay it down and put a 
weight thereon. Take your wife’s or sweet- 
heart’s hat pin and punch a hole thru as 
shown. While pushing the pin back and 
forth, work into the hole some talc powder, 
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or still better, pulverized soapstone. Now 
trim the rubber with scissors to any shape 
that you think will tempt the fish. Now, 
where you suggested drawing a slit of felt 
thru opening, I draw a piece of rubber of 
another color. For instance, your wife or 
sweetheart may have or have had a nice 
red, blue or other pretty colored rubber 
bathing cap. Give it to the dog a minute 
while sis is not looking; when he has done 
his work on it so you can demonstrate to 
sis that it is of no further use to her, you 
have what you want and need. 

Now, as to drawing yarn thru, as shown 
by you: I can only say that I am for you, 
not for the bacon, but for your idea, which 
will work better with the rubber than with 
bacon, The writer would very much dislike 
to accuse the able angling editor of Outdoor 
Life of being in cahoots with the beef trust: 
better help out the poor rubber companies 
so they can become independent. 

Mr. Smith, I fish with and believe the 
bucktail to be the greatest all-around bait 
that ever was made, and I use the rubber 
on them all.—F. L. G., Muskogee, Okla. 

I am sure our readers will appreciate 
your suggestions regarding an improvement 
upon the hog. However, personally, I am 
open to conviction, tho not convinced. When 
my bass want pork rind I am afraid that 
it is going to be extremely difficult to con- 
vince them that a bit of white rubber is 
“something just as good.” The lastibility 
of pork rind depends upon the way in which 
it is cut and upon the thickness of the rind. 


I have used one piece half a day at a time, 
replacing it in the pickle at the end appar. 
ently as good as ever. I am convinced that 
the prepared pork rind will render better 
service than will that taken from the butch- 
er’s barrel. “There is a reason.” I have 
pickled frogs in alcohol until they became 
“hard as rocks,” after which treatment they 
stood lots of abuse; would be good for a 
long, hard trip. I can see the advantages 
of rubber-pork and thank you very much for 
the suggestion. It is just such letters we 
are always on the lookout for. Come again. 
—O. W. S. 


Letter No, 212,—Fly-Fishing on the Yellow- 
stone River October 24, 1915. 


Editor Angling Department:—When most 
anglers have packed away their tackle for 
the winter, fine fishing may still be had in 
our temperate climate and open streams. 
The enclosed photo shows a busy angler 
endeavoring to’capture a fighting trout after 
he had escaped from his landing net. Need 
less to say, the fisherman knew nothing of 
the photographer’s efforts. The picture was 
taken upon the date given above. Good 
catches may be made until late in the win- 
ter. Our local Anglers’ Club’ plant trout 
fry constantly, and owing to the abundance 
of food, we claim to have the best trout 
fishing in the world.—B. A. W., Livingstone, 
Mont. 

That you certainly have great fishing the 
editor already has ample proof, and here’s 
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hoping that it may long continue as good. 
Your consistent planting is, of course, a 
long step in the right direction, but I am 
sure you will find, as the fishermen in- 
crease, that you will be compelled to 
shorten your season. With.us, where trout 
must be petted, pampered and protected; 
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to fish half the winter seems little short of 
acrime, As I write this (February 2, 1916) 
there is here in Wisconsin four feet of 
snow on the level and all trout streams are 
buried deep, but not forgotten. After all, I 
can’t help wishing I was out in your coun- 


' try.—O. W. S. 


The Book of Modern Tackle. 
First Lessons in Casting With the Short Rod. 
By O. W. Smith. 


To attempt to learn how to cast from 
printed instructions is like learning to swim 
from photographs of expert swimmers in 
action. You remember Sir Somebody-or- 
Other who placed a frog in a basin of water, 
and, mounting his library table, copied as 
best he might the actions of the amphibious 
animal, all in order that he might become 
an expert swimmer without going near the 
water. I imagine the 
gentleman met his death 
by drowning. There is 
just one road that leads 
to casting skill, and that 
is much casting. While 
I strongly urge “back- 
yard casting,” I realize 
full well that mere skill and accuracy will 
not make an expert fisherman, tho you may 
not hope to become a successful angler 
without both of those important requisites. 
You can learn how to get out your line 
without creating a back-lash and how to 
thumb your reel—the former depends upon 
the latter to a great extent—but you will 
never learn how to cast with skill and pur- 
pose until you actually begin to fish. I en- 
joy practice casting in the back yard, and 
often go down to the pond where there is 
not a ghost of a show of hooking a fish. 
in order that I may duplicate actual fishing 
conditions, and cast by the hour. But I am 
an old hand at the game. I learned to cast 
by casting where I hooked an eight-pound 
pike at my third bungling attempt. That 
one wolf of the waters taught me more 
about how to handle rod and reel than all | 
had ever read upon the subject. However, 
printed instructions have their legitimate 
place, and it is my purpose in this article 
to tell you how to set about acquiring cast- 
ing skill. Perhaps in future papers lead 
you to bank and boat and instruct you in 
actual fishing. I have read many articles 
upon how to cast, but am free to confess 
that they have helped me little. The simple 
instructions which Heddon gives in his 
tackle catalog are about as satisfactory as 
anything I have seen. So, you see, I could 
dismiss this topic with a few words, but am 
not going to do so. I hope to show the 
angler what not to do, looking back over 
my own life, so forewarn him. (You know 
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the old saw regarding the man forewarned.) 
Surely I have said enough in this prelim- 
inary word. to caution you against expecting 
too much help from this chapter. 

While, as I said, I learned to cast in 
actual fishing, backyard casting teaches a 











CUT NO. 1—BEGINNING THE CAST. 


. . » When you bring the rod up preliminary 
to the cast, turn it so that the reel will almost 
stand upon its head.” 


man how to thumb the spool, and if he be 
the right sort of a man, accuracy and dis- 
tance, After cnce you have learned how to 
handle the short rod you will derive almost 
as much pleasure in casting where no fish 
are as you will from dropping your lures in 
waters alive with bronze-backs, 

The first step is, of course, to set up the 
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rod. See to it, if you are using a jointed 
caster, that the ferrules are pushed home, 
having first anointed 
the male ferrule with a 
drop of lubricant. To 
“throw your rod apart” 
is not an unusual hap- 
pening, but none the less 
vexatious for all of that. Next place your 
reel on top of the rod, with handle extend- 
ing to the right. With click on, to prevent 
over-runs, draw out enough line to thread 
thru the guides and return from the tip-top 
to reel, Set the rod up between your knees; 
do not lay it down unless you are sure the 
boatman—the boatman, of course, even if 
casting on the lawn—will not place his foot 
upon it. Now reel up the lure, or weight, to 
within six inches of the tip. Slide back the 
click; never attempt to cast with the click 
on; to do so is to spoil the cast and soon 
ruin the best of reels. It seems superflu- 
ous to mention the matter, yet I have seen 
men actually trying to cast with click shriek- 
ing staccato oaths. I never use the click 
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even when playing a fish, for I had rather 
wear out my thumb than the bearings of a 
$25 reel. But you are ready to cast; lure 
within six inches of tip-top. 

With the rod held firmly in the right 
hand, thumb pressing against the spool to 
prevent its turning, bring the rod back over 
the shoulder until the lure hangs slightly 
back of your head. Do not throw the rod 
far back; it is bad form and not necessary; 
just beyond the perpendicular is_ right. 
When you bring the rod up preliminary to 
the cast, turn it so that the reel will almost 
stand upon its head, 
and keep it in that po- 
sition during the entire 





THE CAST. 











sweep. (See Cut No. 1.) 
“There is a reason,” as Post says. If you 
hold the reel on top of the rod you will find 
that the thumb, pointing along the rod, will 
become anxious to aid in the cast, press 
down without your knowledge, and so bring 
the cast to an unexpected end. My friend, 
the Professor of Psychology up at the -col- 
lege, explains the involuntary act of the 

thumb, using many high- 
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CUT NO. 2—SECOND POSITION. 


“In bringing the rod down from the upright position, do so with 


a quick, snappy movement.” 


sounding and mouth-filling 
words which I am sure ex- 
plains the thing to himself; 
however, because of lack of 
space, we will accept the 
fact. About the only success- 
ful way of obviating the trou- 
ble is the one .advised—hold- 
ing the reel almost vertical 
during the entire sweep of 
the rod. In bringing the rod 
down from the upright posi- 
tion, do so with a quick, 
snappy movement. (See Cut 
No. 2.) It is not strength 
that counts; I say that even 
remembering the pitcher-like 
gyrations of certain casters 
I have watcned in action. Let 
the rod do the work—that is 
what you purchased it for. 
You will be surprised to dis- 
cover that little strength is 
actually required in order to 
shoot. out the lure to a con- 
siderable distance. “One.” 
Bring the rod up until slight- 
ly beyond the perpendicular. 
“Two.” Down until the rod is 
almost horizontal. That is all 
there is to casting, save 
“thumbing the reel” and a 
few other things. “Thumbing” 
deserves a paragraph all by 
itself, ; 

When you have learned to 
correctly gauge the magic 
pressure of that first digit 
you will never have a back- 
lash or any casting trouble, 
which is tantamount to say- 
ing that “thumbing” is the 
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secret of successful casting 
—and it is. If too much 
pressure is applied at the 
commencement of the cast, 
the reel stops suddenly and 
the cast dies “a-borning.” 
Upon the other hand, if not 
enough pressure is kept upon 
the rapidly diminishing roll 
of line, the 
spool soon 
overruns 
the _ lure, 
the line 
curls under and that bane 
of the bait-caster’s life re- 
sults—a back-lash. As I have 
elsewhere put the matter, the 
handle of the reel may be 
considered as a _ balance 
wheel simply. We cast. The 
out-leaping lure jerks the 
inert spool into instant fran- 
tic life. The reel simply 
surrenders enough line to 
keep pace with the initial 
velocity of the lure, but soon 
gravitation, air pressure, 
weight of line and a hundred 
and one other things combine to retard the 
hasting lure; regarding all of which the 
whirring reel and balance-handle fly-wheel 
remains blissfully unconscious, spinning 
away for dear life, giving line faster than 
the lure can handle it. Very simple. Some 
have thought that by eliminating the reel 
handle we would dispense with a great deal 
of the trouble, and so we have the free- 
spool, a really splendid winch, which we 
shall discuss in an article to be published 
soon; but even the free-spool must be 
thiimbed. No; in all but these reels pro- 
vided with a self-thumbing mechanism, all 
depends upon the sensitiveness and sensi- 
bleness of the ball of that pressing thumb. 
You must learn to thumb your reel, and no 
man may teach you. The amount of pres- 
sure required will depend upon the weight 
of the lure, character of the rod, quality of 
the line and reel. So many elements enter 
into the problem which you alone can de- 
termine, that, in the slang of the day, “It’s 
up to you.” The only way to thumb is to 
thumb. 

Pressing the ball of the thumb against 
the rough surface of a rapidly revolving line- 
laded spool is rather severe upon the thumb, 
as the line is more or less rough and reek- 
ing with water. Some casters use a “thumb- 
stall,” or wear a glove, 
tho either destroys that 
fine control which is 
possible without. As a 
consequence more and 
more casters are coming 
to employ a method. known as “thumb- 
ing the end-plate.” Instead of pressing the 
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“In retrieving 
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CUT NO, 3—THIRD POSITION. 


the plug, the tip of the rod should be pointed 
almost directly at the lure.” 


ball of the thumb against the line, it is 
pressed against the end-plate. One advan- 
tage of the method not often mentioned is 
found in the fact that the end-plate never 
changes, while the caliber of the line-carrier 
grows less as the cast lengthens, necessi- 
tating a constant changing of the position 
of the thumb. Obviously, for such thumb- 
ing, the end-plate should be large enough 
to offer room for the thumb, and as a con- 
sequence a larger reel is recommended. Per- 
sonally, I do not use the method, but must 
confess that after a day’s casting the ball of 
my thumb is sometimes a sight to behold. 

While discussing the subject of thumbing 
it is a good time to mention a kindred mat- 
ter—spooling the line. You can not success- 
fully thumb a reel un- 
less the line has been 
properly spooled. Spool- 
ing the line properly 
comes before thumbing 
the reel. Care must be taken to lay the 
line perfectly level and distributed evenly 
from end to end of the spool, no matter 
what the excitement when reeling in, even 
if landing the record fish of the day. Should 
the line be allowed to “pile” in one place, 
it will tip over and be wound under. When 
the next cast is attempted the rodster will 
discover that he has one of the worst varie- 
ties of snarls to untangle. Unless he pos- 
sesses an easy-apart reel—can get at the 
spool readily-—he will be tempted to attack 
the tangle with his jack-knife, a method 
somewhat destructive of a cent-a-foot line. 
Eternal vigilance alone is the price of a 
well retrieved line, unless you own and 
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employ a level-winding reel, for which |! 
have elsewhere expressed a predilection. 
The greatest temptation which the would- 
be caster has to overcome is that of trying 
for Gistance before he has acquired accu- 
racy. Once you have learned the A B C of 
casting —the three movements in getting 
out the lure, thumbing the reel and spooling 
the line—turn the whole of your attention 
to acquiring accuracy. It is far more im- 
portant in actual fishing to be able to put 
your lure in the center 
‘of a spot the size of a 
wash basin than to shoot 
it a hundred and fifty 
feet, say, not knowing 
where it is going to 
strike. More bass are caught under fifty 
feet than over. In the beginning of your 
practice work do not attempt to cast over 
ten feet, and cast until you can hit a spot 
the size of your hat four times out of five. 
Do not increase the length of your cast 
until you have acquired absolute control of 
your lure for a given distance. Add to your 
cast grudgingly, foot by foot, only as you 
win it. Keep your accuracy; distance will 
come all in good time. To get more line 
out than the other fellow is not the thing 
to strive for, but to put your lure in the 
little pocket of open water where the fish 
lie, You may now think that I am over- 
rating the importance of accuracy, but later, 
if you act upon my admonition, you will 
rise up and call me blessed. Do not think 
that I undervalue a long cast; there are 
times when ability to Jay a long line will 
prove of utmost worth; but, as I said a 
moment ago, in actual fishing, more bass 
are hooked within fifty feet than over. But 
what advantage is there in getting out a 
hundred and fifty feet of line if you are 
unable to hit the likely bit of water? Bass 
do not lie in any old place. The lure must 
strike just right. Second only to knowledge 
of the fish’s habits is accuracy in casting. 
You will never become a good caster until 
you learn to take into account the casting 
qualities of different lures; some offer 
greater resistance to the 
atmosphere than others. 
I am coming to believe 
that within reasonable 
bounds the shape of the 
lure plays almost as im- 
portant a part in the 
casting problem as does 
the matter of weight; 
at any rate, the rodster 
will discover that there is a vast difference 
in the handling of lures of the same weight. 
The wind also must be taken into considera- 
tion, and in long casts, allowed for. All of 
this knowledge can be acquired in practice 
casting as successfully as in actual fishing. 
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In the foregoing preliminary mstructions 
I have been talking of the overhead cast, 
as it is the one of utmost importance, the 
only one to use in a boat if you have a com- 
panfon, but the side cast you will need to 
know if casting from the shore is to be your 
forte. The position of the reel should be 
the same—almost vertical to the rod. The 
tip of the rod is held about even with the 
hand-grasp—level — and 
swung well back of the 
body for the beginning 
of the cast. The rod is 
not raised, but swung 
around the body; good 
for casting under trees. What I term the 
underhand cast begins even lower down, at 
about the height of the knees, and swings 
upward as the cast progresses until the tip 
of the rod is shoulder high. Once you 
catch the trick you will be surprised to find 
that you can get out a vast amount of line. 
But for control and accuracy, always em- 
ploy the overhead method. As I have al- 
ready intimated, the side cast, commonly 
called “side-swipe,” is very dangerous to a 
companion. I was casting with a man from 
India a few vears ago, when suddenly some- 
thing struck the side of my head like a 
thousand of brick; it was a multi-hooked 
plug. Fortunately I was wearing my wool 
hat low to protect my face from the rays 
of the setting sun, otherwise I would have 
been cruelly hurt. Always sit down in a 
boat when casting unless it is built on the 
lines of a mud-scow. By the way, in prac- 
tice casting it is a good plan now and then 
to attempt the sport from a chair. Just 
place a chair out upon the lawn and try to 
hit a spot twenty feet away; it makes a 
difference, all right. 

In concluding this paper, we add a word 
or two regarding playing the fish, tho the 
matter will be treated at length in articles 
to be published this 
summer. In retrieving 
the plug the tip of the 
rod should be pointed 
almost directly at the 
lure, for usually bass attack as the lure 
moves thru the water; held so, the rod is 
in the best position to strike the fish when 
it reaches the lure. Swing the rod quickly 
to the right and upward until at attains an 
angle of, say, 45 degrees; keep it so with a 
constant strain upon the fish. (Ordinarily 
a bass will attend to the strain.) If the 
fish leaps from the water —‘“goes into the 
air’— hold the rod in readiness to swing 
either to the right or left, in order that 
you may keep a taut line; if you neglect to 
do this, the fish may “shake out” the hook, 
and so the “biggest bass of the day” be 
lost, Play your fish; do not let him play 
you, If anyone loses his head, let it be the 
fish. 
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“THE STREAMS FISHED BY ME IN MAY FOR THE MOST PART ARE LITTLE 


UNIMPORTANT 


BROOK LETS.” 


On the Trout Brooklets of May. 


By O. W. Smith. 


It sometimes seems to me that brook 
trout (Salvelinus fontinalis) must watch 
the calendar and govern themselves ac- 
cordingly. True it is that the speckled 
trout of April differs materially from the 
fish of middle May, even as the latter dif- 
fers from the shy July denizen of the shal- 
lowing brooklets. He who undertakes to 
capture the midsummer fish with the same 
lures and tactics employed in April is 
doomed to bitter disappointment. Don’t I 
know? Have I not learned by long experi- 
ence? The measure of success obtained by 
me as a trout fisherman is the result of 
careful study of the fish, rather than large 
investment in expensive tackle, Did you 
never meet upon the banks of some May 
stream a barefoot boy with cane pole and 
meagre outfit, who, nevertheless, bore in 
triumph a fine string of fish? Well, it was 
his knowledge of the stream plus trout 
wisdom that brought success. As I have 
pointed out in these pages before, the hab- 
its ‘of trout may differ in two contiguous 
streams; the angler acquainted with one 
stream will fail in the other, and vice 
versa. In some waters I have found it nec- 
essary to learn the feeding hours and lurk- 
ing places of the fish over again each re- 
curring season, while upon other streams 
certain pools are always inhabited, the fish 
feeding at regular intervals. “Why?” I 
do not know: I only know that it is so. So 


trout always are an unexplained enigma, a 
subject for perennial study. 

The streams fished by me in May for the 
most part are little, unimportant brooklets. 
so small, indeed, that you will search most 
maps in vain for their location. Fished to 
death they are, the local phrasing of the 
situation being on this wise: “There are 
more fishermen upon the banks than there 
are fish in the water.” Nevertheless I can 
always capture a mess, and, “Enough is as 
good as a feast.” 

One May.day some springs ago, I found 
myself upon the banks of a certain little 
whimsical brooklet; a heavy rain having 
made its waters turgid and turbid, I per- 
force sought out a deep pool I knew, where 
the restless current circled ‘round and 
‘round, bathing a gravel bank upon one 
side and the octopus-like tentacles ‘of a 
pine stump up@n the other.: Open to the 
sky and upon all sides, tracks in the soft 
soil proclaimed that other anglers had 
passed it steadily by, as too unprotected for 
their craft. Yet, with my knowledge of the 
habits of the fish in mind, it was to that 
pool I turned, certain of success. Experi 
ence had taught me, you see, that under 
such conditions a message is sent up an‘ 
down the stream for all speckled trout to 
gather in that pool for some sort of a con- 
vention. Probably the truth of the matter 
is that worms and other articles of trout- 
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food are gathered liberally to the center of 
the eddying currents. I dropped my hook 
into the water at the head of the pool and 
watched with equanimity as the gnawing 
current coazed it down, then ’round and 
‘round. Came a questioning jerk or two, a 
moment of quiet, then a straightaway run. 
I had hooked a heavy fish. Standing in the 
open I played him, and standing in the 
open I brought him to net—a good pound 
fish. Thirteen trout I creeled almost with- 
out moving from my tracks, and I might 
have taken more, but a boy came adventur- 
ing along the bank and I moved on down- 
stream—angler-like, I did not care to dis- 
close my secret. I do not know about large 
streams, for I have never happened to. be 
on such waters when flood conditions pre- 
vailed, but upon the little brooklets, high 
and turbid waters means a trout convention 
in some deep eddying pool; find it. It may 
be objected that such tactics are not those 
of the orthodox trout fisherman, to which I 
gladly and freely agree, but it is trout fish- 
ing just the same. 

When the streams are low in May, acon- 
dition which sometimes prevails, tho not 
often, you may have your work cut out for 
you, or you may have a wonderful success; 
all depends upon whether or not you know 
your stream and are acquainted with the 
habits of the fish. Always I must insist 
upon these two things working in conjunc- 
tion, When the water is low and the day 
bright, you may find your game lying out 
in the shallow rapids, “sunning themselves” 
the country boys say, and for want of a bet- 
ter reason we will let it go at that. Now 
if the season be forward so that a rise of 
early insects has taken place, and you pos- 





. NEVERTHELESS, I CAN ALWAYS CAPTURE A MESS, AND ‘ENOUGH IS AS GOOD AS A 


sess the skill of an Indian—can walk with. 
out jarring the ground and know how to 
efface yourself completely from the land- 
scape—you may have some rare sport with 
flies. However, I must warn you that it 
will be necessary to lay a long line and 
fine, for such fish are suspicious and wary 
beyond imagining. Indeed you are more 
apt to see their departing wakes than the 
gleam of their painted sides. Sombre flies 
will be more than likely to prove attract- 
ive—the hackles and duns, tho I have 
known days when such resplendent crea- 
tions as the royal coachman have been ac- 
cepted gladly. The fact of the matter is, 
and I return to the point for the third time, 
more will depend upon you, your skill and 
your stealth, than upon the dressing of your 
flies. I warn you that even the glint of 
your highly-polished rod may send your 
game scurrying to shelter beneath over- 
hanging banks, from which safe refuge 
even the skill of a past master in the gen- 
tle art will not inveigle them. More than 
once, when whipping an open rapid for 
May trout, I have found it advantageous to 
lie prone upon the bank, well back from 
the marge of the stream, in which position 
casting is extremely awkward, yet can be 
accomplished, and he who masters the 
method will take that wisest and wariest 
of fishes, the May trout of the open, shal- 
low rapids. Usually they refuse worms, but 
at times, by allowing your bait to float 
down from the bend above, you may tempt 
their appetites and conquer their timidity. 
One fish hooked, as you hope for a second. 
reel carefully up thru the water and net 
well above. 


In May, especially in cold sections like 
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north Wisconsin, you will find large fish 
in the warm and sluggish streams into 
which the trout brooklets sometimes disem- 
bogue. I am speaking, of course, of the 
streams in a settled country, tho the rule 
may hold good of wilderness streams. of 
volume and size. I know one such, to 
which I sent a man in May, telling him that 
if he did not find the fishing in Blank brook 
to his liking to try the large water—a bass 
water by the way. It fell out just as I had 
anticipated, for the season was backward; 
in the smaller streams he took only “fing- 
gerlings” and few of them; going down to 
the W—f River, he afterwards confessed, 
without faith, he took such a string of 
speckled trout as one seldom sees. 

I am, or was, well acquainted with a 
trout brook, all unknown to fame, which 
hurried across three or four farms to com- 
mit suicide in a sluggish brook that. made 
its leisurely way thru some miles of marsh 
land, A few of us discovered, and we kept 
the secret as becomes true anglers, that up 
to June ist, or thereabouts, that sluggish, 
dead, marsh water offered the best of fish- 
ing. I could show you pictures of a score 
or more of catches made on that stream, 
catches, too, of which any man could be 
proud. Strange to relate, even yet the 
farmers of that locality tell of the large 
baskets “Smith” took from the little stream 
while the season was young. If it was be- 
lieved that I took those fish from the lit- 
tle stream, was it my duty to undeceive 
them? But this is an article upon trout- 
fishing and not ethics. Parenthetically, 1 
is woefully hard to combine the two. 

As a rule I have little faith in the effi- 
cacy of artificial flies in the northern states 
until the leaves begin to put out and the 
temperature of the water rises noticeably. 
In May we often discover plenty of snow 
and ice in the swamps at the heads of the 
streams, and as long as snow-water is 
draining into the creeks in any appreci- 
able amount, insects are not hatching and 
the fish are feeding upon some other vari- 
ety of food, worms usually. I hold that 
there is little chance for success with flies 
until insect life appears upon the surface 
of the water. The readers will understand 
that I am speaking of our much-fished east- 
ern waters, where trout have become suspi- 
cious almost beyond belief, a condition the 
western angler will find it hard to imag- 
ine, so accustomed is he to overstocked 
waters. Naturally there will be exception: 
to the above rule; there are days now and 
then—perhaps once or twice during the 
month—when a May trout will rise to any- 
thing. I have even taken them on the yel- 
low bud of a marsh marigold. Here I wish 
to assert that fishing with a deeply sunken 
fly, leader heavily shotted, is not fly-fish- 
ing but trolling, differing only in name 
from the “spoon-bait.” With the sunken 
fly I have taken trout in May, trolling it 
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. « »« So long as snow water is draining into 
the streams in any appreciable amount insects are 
not hatching and the fish are feeding upon some 
other variety of food.” (The above photo was 
taken in North Wisconsin on the 8th of May.— 
Oo. W. 8.) 


slowly thru the water some two or three 
feet beneath the surface, but I desire to go 
on record as saying that there is little in 
the method to attract me aside from its 
bacon-saving feature. Under compulsion, 
when in the wildreness and going light, a 
man will resort to almost any method to 
fill the yawning fry-pan. 

I have already over-emphasized the fact 
that success or failure will depend largely 
upon the knowledge and skill of the angler, 
or lack of it; now I wish to add that much 
will depend upon the character of the 
month itself, for May is _ proverbially 
fickle. Lest someone inform me that April 
is the fickle month, let me say that in the 
North sometimes we get our April weather 
in May, with a sprinkling of March for good 
measure. Bless you, snowstorms are not 
unknown—in May. Naturally, in so quixo- 
tic a month, the angler must be prepared 
for any contingency; he must have a well- 
filled fly-book if he affects the fuzzy-wuzzy 
lures; and, lest he go home with stainless 
creel, somewhere about his person he 
should tote a baking-powder can of earth- 
worms. 

However, in conclusion, I desire to offer 
my humble tribute to the uncertain May 
trout, as fickle and irresponsible as May 
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weather itself. After being pent up for 
months, reading the wise sayings of writ- 
ing anglers, living and dead, furbishing 
rods and tackle the while with hands that 
tremble from eagerness to get out where 
the free breezes blow and the tender spring 
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flowers lift shy heads skyward, ah! that is 
heaven indeed. Even now, while you read 
these lines, I hope that I shall be matching 
my wits against the instincts and wiles of 
that handsomest and most puzzling of all 
fishes—the speckled trout of May. 


Tagging Fish in Southern Missouri. 








R. W. WILSON OF POWERSITE, MO., TAGGING 
FISH TO PLACE IN LAKE TANEYCOMO. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Fishermen casting 
their hooks in the waters of Lake Taney- 
como in the Ozarks of Southern Missouri 
this season may chance to draw out a bass, 
crappie or channel cat wearing a brass tag 
bearing the letter “W.” 

Three years ago a power dam was built 
across White River at Powersite in Taney 
County, Missouri, forming beautiful Lake 


Taneycomo, twenty-five miles in length and’ 


nearly a mile in width, just above the dam. 
White River has always been noted as one 
of Missouri’s best fishing streams, and 


Two tagged fish caught in White River below 
the dam at Powersite and ready to be placed in 
Lake Taneycomo just above the dam. 


since the building of the dam, the fish com- 
ing upstream in spring congest here in 
myriads. Hundreds are caught daily from 
March to December. Sportsmen catch them 
in such numbers that it has become a cus- 
tom to turn them loose above the dam, thus 
aiding in keeping the lake thoroly stocked. 

Last season R. W. Wilson of Powersite, 
who has in addition to placing 100,000 black 
bass from the government hatchery in the 
lake, put in large numbers of fish caught 
below the dam, conceived the idea of tag- 
ging the fish and offering a prize of a reel 
and rod for every tagged fish caught. Only 
the choicest specimens of bass, crappie and 
channel cat are tagged, a record of them 
being kept at Cliff House Club on the lake, 
This record states the kind of fish, its 
weight, the name of the person catching it 
and the date on which it was placed in the 
lake. None were caught last season, and 
local sportsmen are awaiting with consider- 
able interest this season’s catches to see if 
perhaps one of the brass tags will turn up. 

Missouri. B., BARNEST. 
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Outdoor Life will be 


glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infrin 


ment is alleged to have been com- 


mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 


such information from the 
mation in addition to wha 


It is not our intention to divert 


ame department channels, but rather to solicit such infor- 
has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








Idaho and Her Game Laws. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It seems peculiarly 
unfortunate that Idaho, one of the finest 
game sections of this country, should be 
afflicted with all the freak game legislation 
that ignorance and cupidity can combined 
place on the statute books. It would seem 


to the student of game conditions, looking 
toward the conservation of the game, that 
certain executives of the state and the leg- 
islative body as a whole, sought to render 
Idaho as guiltless of game as some of the 


Eastern states. 

In 1897, while in the lower house of the 
state Legislature, I called attention to some 
of the glaring inconsistencies of our fish 
and game legislation and succeeded in get- 
ting passed a law that did away in some 
measure, with the most inconsistent of 
them. At that same session the fish and 
game law was so modified that it called 
for a state fish and game warden, the first 
the state had ever had. Instead of the then 
governor appointing to that position some 
person at least familiar with the names of 
the different game birds and animals, he 
appointed a politician from purely political 
motives. That the fish and game suffered 
in consequence goes without saying. Every 
two years since that time the conditions 
have been practically repeated, with here 
and there, of course, a man who had some 
little glimmering of what was to be ex- 
pected of him as conservator of the fish 
and game. Unfortunately for the sportsmen 
of the state and for the fish and game, the 
appointees to the fish and game department 
have been political henchmen of the domi- 
nant party, holding their jobs because for- 
sooth, they possessed the ability to deliver 
a certain number of votes at the hustings. 

The last Legislature secured the passage 
of a fish and game law creating a fish and 
game commission, removing the administra- 
tion of that department from the dirty pool 
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of party politics, but the chief executive, 
for reasons best known to himself, failed 
to give it his official sanction and we 
dropped back to our benighted manner of 
running the department. Idaho is a very 
large state, one that it is impossible to 
cover in the usual manner, and the fish and 
game department, no matter how zealous 
they might be, are seriously handicapped 
in administering the laws. Couple that with 
the fact that the average deputy warden is 
about as ignorant of fish and game condi- 
tions as he is of the laws of conic sections, 
and you have a set of conditions that are 
deplorable in the extreme. 

As an example of our freak legislation 1 
will call your attention to the. restriction 
upon “ibex.” I want it distinctly understood 
right now that if any of you foreign sports- 
men come into this state and kill more than 
one of these valuable animals I am going 
to make it my especial duty to see that you 
are prosecuted to the extent of the law. 
However, as Dr. Hornaday remarks, “one 
myth a year is not an excessive bag.”’ Three 
several sessions of the Legislature I pleaded 
with the solons to remove that joke from 
the law, but they clung to it with the tenac- 
ious grip of a bull pup worrying a root. 

The greatest crime against an inoffensive 
animal was the law creating a bounty upon 
bear, passed by the last session of the Leg- 
islature and being given the sanction of 
the governor. Just what the Legislature 
and incidentally the governor expected to 
accomplish by this brilliant piece of legis- 
lative wisdom deponent saith not. The gov- 
ernor never gets further from the beaten 
tracks of civilization than the leading hotel 
in the town he visits, hence it is hardly to 
be expected that he thought to save him- 
self from being chewed up by one of the 
ferocious (?) black bears-of our mountains. 
So far as the Legislature is concerned, 
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A FREAK DEER HEAD FROM IDAHO. 


Killed by J. R. Gill in Nov., 1912, on Cotton- 
wood Creek, a tributary of the 
Boise River. 
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much may be forgiven, for, to use a biblical 
expression, “where little is given, little is 
required.” Legislatures are prone to do un- 


‘thoughted and freakish things and this is 


only an example of what such bodies can 
do when they are unrestrained. I have 
never been able to get anything like a satis- 
factory explanation of the reason for the 
bear bounty law. Somewhere it was” sug- 
gested that the sheep men wanted it and 
therefore it was passed. The sheep men 
seem to be able to get anything in the way 
of legislation they want while the sports- 
men may: besiege the legislative sanctuary 
until they are black in the face and not get 
even a poor little white fishing law. 

The thing is up to the decent sportsmen 
of this state to see to it that the obnoxious 
bounty on bear is repealed at our next ses- 
sion of the Legislature, which convenes the 
first of next January. The way to go about 
it is for every lover of the wild things to 
interview the several legislative candidates 
from his county and secure an expression 
from them relative to the matter, as well 
as an expression relative to the general ad- 
ministration of the fish and game laws, 
which sadly need remodeling, and vote for 
the men who express themselves willing to 
vote in the legislative body to prevent this 
ruthless slaughter of our game. 

Idaho. CHAS. S. MOODY, M. D. 


A View on the Protection of Our Game. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Perhaps one of the 
most vital questions which presents itself 
to the minds of the American sportsman 
of today is that of the protection and prop- 
agation of game. Fifty years ago our 
fathers were able to go “over in back of the 
house” and shoot enough birds for a meal 
in a few minutes; but now the sportsman 
must tramp many miles in order to bag one 
or two birds: The reason for this decrease 
in our game is, of course, obvious to every 
sportsman who has given the matter a 
thought; the birds have been slaughtered 
promiscuously, and none replaced. The 
modern methods of hunting, and the ever- 
increasing army of hunters, have made sad 
inroads upon the feathered population of 
our country. At the present time the true 
sportsmen are beginning to awaken to the 
fact that, in a few years, the game in this 
country will be actually gone, unless stren- 
uous measures are adopted to prevent the 
ruthless slaughter, and to replace at least 
some of the birds each year. 

There is great opportunity for real, prac- 
tical work in agitating this question of 
game preservation. The sportsman must 
adhere strictly to the game laws himself, 
and see that any violations on the part of 


other hunters are duly punished. He must 
kil tramp cats in the woods, and also black- 
snakes; the sportsman must also feed the 
birds during the winter, especially when 
there is snow on the ground. If the sports- 
man has no opportunity for carrying out 
the above, on account of residence in a large 
city or some similar cause, he may help in 
the good work by writing letters to the daily 
papers urging the local sportsmen to help 
the cause. 

Just as surely as game laws are made, 
will they be violated. Unfortunately there 
is a vandal class in every branch of recre- 
ation or society, which sems to delight in 
pursuits contrary to law and order; these 
people are ones who must be dealt with— 
they must be prosecuted at every violation 
of the game laws, and brought to justice. 

Tramp cats, which have been allowed to 
roam the woods until they are practically 
wild, are a great menace to the game of 
our country. These cats destroy the nests 
of the birds, eat the young birds, and, when 
the opportunity presents itself, kill the ma- 
ture birds. Blacksnakes, if they have at- 
tained normal size, are very destructive: 
they eat game birds and also rabbits. I 
have seen a bilack-snake with a  full- 
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grown rabbit half devoured in his mouth. 

In the winter, quail gather in a hollow 
circle during the night, and, if a heavy 
snow storm comes, 
snowed under, Then, if a crust freezes on 
the snow, the birds are imprisoned, and us- 
ually starve to death before they are able 
to reach food. 

There are so many things to contend 
with in the work of protecting game that it 
is rather difficult to know where to com- 
mence. The would-be sportsman, generally 
classified as a game-hog, who slaughters 
everything in sight with a ten-gauge or an 
auto-loader, is one of the worst evils work- 
ing against our efforts in game protection. 
The game-hog is much worse than the ig- 
norant foreigner who shoots up the woods 
with a $3.98 shot-gun, because the game-hog 
knows better, and doesn’t care. It is for 
this class that our game laws are made, 
but, unfortunately, more than laws are 
necessary to reach such a contemptible 
class of mortals. 

Much work has been done, in various sec- 
tions of the country during the last few 


they are completely 
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years, in “setting out” game birds. In some 
cases, the “planted” birds have thrived, but 
in other cases the birds have not been 
suited to the climate in which they were 
liberated. The pheasant, while a hardy 
bird, has not been a success in some local- 
ities because of the methods used in hunt- 
ing. They have been slaughtered by the 
hundreds, and some of the real sportsmen 
have pronounced them about as interesting 
to shoot as domestic chickens. However. 
after more study and experiment, let us 
hope that our game bird will be replaced 
as rapidly as they are shot, or even more 
so. Until that time it is distinctly up to 
each and every individual sportsman, who 
is worthy of bearing that name, to do his 
part in preserving the decreasing game 
population of our country. As one of the 
greatest game-preservation agitators in this 
country wrote to me, concerning the great 
question: “It is an irrepressible conflict. 
We have got to fight the enemies of wild 
life as long as we live.” He is right—fight 
we must; so get into it. 

LINCOLN 

Massachusetts. 


WADSWORTH. 


Would Stop the Running of Bears With Dogs. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your article “Shall 
We Exterminate the Bear?” in the Febru- 
ary number interested me very much, as I 
have hunted them more or less for forty 
years. 

I heartily agree with you as far as you 
go, but you do not go far enough. When- 
ever vou probitit trapping bear, you surely 
should prohibit worrying them down with a 
pack of dogs, 

I must confess that I have been guilty of 
trapping bear, and also of using dogs in 
their capture. Of the two methods I be- 
lieve the use of dogs to be the worst. Noth- 
ing that I have ever known of, looks more 
pitiable than to see a fat black bear wheez- 
ing along with a pack of dogs hot on his 
trail, and at its end to sit helpless up in 
the branches of a tree from which he had 
no avenue of escape from the merciless 
hunters who follow the dogs. 

To pass a “trap law” without a “dog law” 
would be much the same as to prohibit 
dynamiting trout and to allow other parties 
to capture them with nets. To kill bear 
with dogs does not even take the little skill 
it does to trap them, and to bar one way of 
destroying this noble animal without the 


other would do little good. The bear trap- 
per would soon provide himself with dogs, 
and the extermination would go merciless- 
ly on. 

T notice that you, in common with other 
writers of this day, compare the wild pigeon 
with the buffalo as being exterminated. 
This is not so. While man did about all 
he could to exterminate the wild pigeons, 
we older ones of the woods know that the 
last flight of them south was, as fas as 
could be judged by the flocks seen, as great 
as ever. They all left, and where, has al- 
ways been a mystery. 

You are everlastingly right in bear pro- 
tection, and as far as you have gone, every 
woodsman knows what you have said to be 
true. I have been among them at all sea- 
sons of the year for a life-time, and I have 
had a chance to know. 

Washington. B. T. MERRILL. 

If we can get our bear bill,as at present 
outlined, passed generally in the bear-hunt- 
ing states, it will be our purpose to add 
from time to time, such provisions as the 
judgment of our friends suggest. Too much 
cannot be expected in bear legislation at the 
start.—Editor. 


Killing a Bear in His Den. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On the 28th day of 
Nov., 1915, while the writer and Hiram 
Swensen were hunting grouse in what is 


known as the Trout Creek Cafion, Idaho. 
we found a brown bear’s den, so we decided 
to investigate and find out if the owner 
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was at home. I crawled into the mouth of 
the den, and after getting used to the dark- 
ness in the den, I discovered a bear about 
four feet from my face, and inasmuch as I 
only had a .22 caliber rifle and .22 short 
shells, and my friend carried the same kind 
of weapon, I decided the best thing to do 
was to retreat, so after talking the matter 
over we decided to go home and return 
early the next morning for Mr. Bruin, as 
darkness was coming on. 

So we got up early next morning and 
after a hasty breakfast, we took a team and 
sled, also a pair of saddle horses, and our 
.30-40 rifles and a good big luncii, and 
started for the cafion, which is about five 
miles from our home, After taking the team 
and sled as far as we could go, we left the 
team, and started on horseback for the den 
which was about two miles away. Arriving 
at the den we found the bear in the same 
place as seen the day before, it being very 
cold, with about a foot of snow on the 
ground. We brought a shovel along and 
tried to dig away part of the earth and 
rock, but found it too hard a task, so Hiram 
cut a long stick and started to punch him 
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out. But he was too wise and would only 
tear around in the hole, showing his head 
at intervals; so after a while I caught his 
eye and put a .30-40 through his brain. It 
was only the work of a few moments to 
crawl into the den and fasten a rope on his 
foot and pull him out. He weighed 250 
pounds and had a beautiful fur. 


Idaho, MICHAEL MICKELSON. 


Note.—It is a regrettable fact that among 
a vast majority of hunters it is considered 
quite sportsmanlike to kill a bear in a den. 
As far as we personally are concerned we 
would never care to shoot an animal who 
has as little chance for his life as a bear 
in a den, especially as at this time of year 
these animals are only about half alive, and 
are partaking of the rest that Nature in- 
tended they should have. A bearin den— 
unless he has sought shelter there from pur- 
suing hunters, during the non-hunting season 
—-would be almost as tame sport as shoot- 
ing. one in a trap, and we should not like 
to be found guilty of taking part in the 
latter form of sport.—Editor. 


Second National Conference on Game Breeding and Preserving. 


Attendance at the Second National Con- 
ference on Game Breeding and Preserving, 
held March 6 and 7, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City, was about double 
that of a year ago. The American Game 
Protective Association, under whose aus- 
pices the meeting took place, has reason 
to feel very much gratified at the great in- 
crease in interest that was manifest. The 
two days’ program was replete with papers 
and addresses of interest on almost all of 
the more important phases of the breeding 
and preserving of game. 

Epecially notable were the papers by 
John M. Phillips of Pittsburg on “The 
Breeding of Deer Considered From a Com- 
mercial Standpoint’; of A. G, MacVicar, 
head keeper of the Childs-Walcott preserve, 
on “Game Preserving in America’; of W. 
L. McAtee, of the U. S. Bureau of Biological 
Survey, on “Wild Duck Foods,” and of Mr. 
Ethelbert I. Low on “The Best Means to 
be Employed in Keeping up the Supply of 
Game on Club Preserves.” 

The Hon. E. C. Hinshaw, Chief Game 
Warden of Iowa, presented a most interest- 
ing and complete report on the progress of 
the movement thruout the United States for 
the establishment of reserves or sanctuar- 
ies for game in the various communities 
thruout the commonwealth. 

The dinner was one of the most brilliant 
events that has ever taken place in con- 
nection with the national conservation move 


ment. An experienced Camp Fire Club 
member, who has had charge of the enter- 
tainments of that splendid organization for 
many years, stated that he had never seen 
before such a collection of moving pictures 
of wild life as was represented in connec- 
tion with that event. George D. Pratt, Con- 
servation Commissioner of New York, 
showed by moving pictures how the forests 
of that state are being protected and also 
how the streams are being stocked thru 
the medium of the state hatcheries, Norman 
McClintock had wonderful moving picture 
views taken both in Florida and on the 
Louisiana gulf coast, and Dr. Arthur A. 
Allen showed similar pictures of canvas- 
backs taken on Cayuga Lake at Ithaca, and 
also studies in bird life which were unique. 

William L. Finley‘s moving pictures 
evoked prolonged and frequent applause. 
Mr. Finley is state biologist of Oregon. He 
has collected one of the most interesting 
sets of reels illustrative of the wild life of 
that section of the country that has ever 
been secn. 

At the dinner, Commissioner Pratt pre- 
sented the Association’s two certificates of 
merit for the best work done respectively 
in game breeding and game preserving 
thruout the United States during the time 
immediately preceding the conference. 

The certificate for game preserving was 
given to E. A. MclIlhenny of Avery Island, 
Louisiana, because of his assistance in hav- 
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ing set aside the Sage-Rockefeller and 
Ward-MclIlhenny preserves on the Louisiana 
gulf coast. 

Malcolm Dunn was given the certificate 
for game breeding. This reward was based 
on the highly successful work that Mr. Dunn 
has done in the breeding of bobwhite quail. 

Henry 8S. Graves, United States Forester, 
delighted the big game hunters with a most 
complete and interesting paper on the sub- 
ject of game conservation on public lands, 
with special reference to the elk, and Dr. 
A. K. Fisher of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey presented most interestingly the 
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plans of the survey for the improvement of 
resorts frequented by wild fowl. 

During the course of the conference, an 
illustrated lecture on the subject of pheas- 
ant breeding was given by E. A. Quarles. 
In connection with this, there were shown 
colored plates illustrating the various spec- 
ies of pheasants of the world. These were 
taken from plates that will appear in the 
book on “The Pheasants of the world,” 
which is being published under the auspices 
of the New York Zoological Society, and 
for which Col. Anthony R. Kuser has con- 
tributed more than $100,000. 


Believes Predatory Animals Should Thrive with Others of the Wild. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was much inter- 
ested to read Mr. John E. Rohwer’s letter 
in the January number of Outdoor Life as 
his views on the so-called predatory ani- 
mals are so vastly different from mine. 
I will admit that his views are shared by 
the vast majority of hunters and ranchmen 
in the West, and are what may be called 
the “popular” side to the question. At the 
same time, the rapid decrease of wild life 
even in regions where mountain lions, wolves 
and coyotes have been completely extermi- 
nated shows that something is wrong with 
their argument. The best point of view ob- 
tainable is to glance back to the days be- 
fore the white hunters appeared, and real- 
ize how plentiful game animals were in all 
localities, and how they increased side by 
side with predatory beasts and birds. While 


it is true that mountain lions kill deer, 
mountain sheep, etc., the animals slain are 
generally old or sickly specimens, or too 
confiding young ones. Nature desired game 
animals to be alert and healthy. The 
weaker ones must fall to prevent deteriora- 
tion. Charles John Anderson, authority on 
African game, said in his great work, “The 
Lion and the Elephant,” “Were it not for 
the lions the hoofed game would die 
of inanition.” In every locality in Africa 
where predatory beasts have been wiped 
out, the other game has decreased. Our 
Western hunters should heed the history of 
other localities here and abroad and stay 
their bootless campaign of slaughter of 
the lions, coyotes and wolves. 
HENRY W. SHOEMAKER. 
Pennsylvania. 


The Alaskan Bear—Some of His Habits. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note your query 
inserted in my bear story, published in your 
March number, as to the possibility (or 
probability) that the deer had been trapped, 
shot or killed in some other way, and that 
the bear was not responsible for the killing. 
Being a constant reader of your interesting 
magazine, and knowing your friendly feel- 
ing in behalf of all game animals, I was 
not surprised at your raising this question, 
and I doubt not that your observations and 
data will bear you out in the belief that 
bear do not kill deer. 

Now as the bear in our story had made 
his meal on venison several hours before we 
had the pleasure of meeting him, we natur- 
ally had no way of knowing how he secured 
his meal, but the fact remains that it was 
closed season; and to be found with the 
goods in his possession was entirely out 
of order, and, in a court of justice would 
have been considered damaging evidence; 
a fair and impartial jury would make it 
necessary for Bruin to prove an alibi to 


clear himself. True, the deer may have 
been shot or trapped, or may have died 
from some natural cause, or the bear may 
have only eaten the offal from some deer 
killed and dressed by a hunter; but it was 
early in the season and we did not see a 
track or a sign to show that any hunters 
had been on the ground before us. Neither 
had there been any trappers in that vicin- 
ity, and the winter had been unusually mild 
and the deer were in good condition; they 
seemed quite able to take care of them- 
selves, so it is still a question, “How did 
the bear get the deer?” 

The natives say that bears kill plenty of 
deer; certainly they and their forefathers 
have had ample opportunity to know. The 
natives often hunt with a deer call, as do 
white hunters when in need of meat or in 
a hurry to get their game; and it is a well- 
known fact that a bear will come to a deer 
call when the bear undoubtedly thinks that 
the deer is in trouble. Of course, it ‘may be 
that he has come to offer his assistance in 
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a time of distress, but I doubt his kindly in- 
tentions. It is quite certain that bears are 
fond of deer meat, and he has the courage, 
cunning and skill to kill all he wants, espe- 
cially in the spring when deer may be in 
poor condition from a hard winter. It is 
not unusual to find deer so poor and weak 
that they can scarcely travel, and many 
may be found dead on the beaches where 
they have come for food. Here, again, the 
bear may act the Good Samaritan and even 
help the deer on his way, but we have no 
record of his having done so. 

The pioneer stockmen on some of our 
Alaskan islands, who have tried to¥#raise 
stock have had to defend their cattle and 
sheep from the ravages of the bear, and I 
am informed they have petitioned the Gov- 
ernment to remove the protection from the 
bears so they would not have to fight these 
animals in order to make a success of their 
business. The question naturally arises: 
If bear kill cattle and sheep, would they 
not also kill deer, when hungry? 

I may be somewhat prejudiced in my 
opinion, and will admit that I haven’t much 
respect for our Alaskan brown and grizzly 
bears. They have been a menace to the 
prospectors and woodsmen of Alaska for 
years, and have killed many of both whites 
and natives, and many more have been 
crippled for life by them. In many locall- 
ties it is not safe for a woman or a child 
to venture into the woods to gather berries, 
which grow in abundance, and in more than 
one instance, men have been known to beat 
it back to camp rather than dispute the 
rights to a berry patch with too many 
bears. 

I do not think it often. and certainly: far 
from the rule, that bears will attack men 
without some provocation, but they do at- 
tack men when surprised in close quarters, 
and it has often been the lone man with- 
out a gun who has been the victim. Brown 
bears or grizzlies with cubs are always 
dangerous, and will sometimes attack on 
sight, even when their young have not been 
molested. So after having made more or 
less of a study of Alaskan bears and their 
devious ways, I have come to the conclusion 
that they are not to be classed as gentle- 
men, and that either they, or good society, 
will have to give the right of way. 

Our native guides described to us how, 
as he was coming along the beach, just at 
dusk and within a hundred yards of our 
camp (only a year or two previous to this 
date), two brown bears rushed him and 
drove him out on a reef, and kept him there 
all night. He had a gun, but no ammuni- 
tion to put up a fight, so stood there on the 
rocks while the tide of glacial waters grad- 
ually rose until his body was half sub- 
merged, still waiting for the bears to leave, 
which they did not do until morning. Then 
he told us of another adventure: When 
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he was but a small boy a brown bear had 
put him up a tree and stood guard all night, 
while he roosted on a crooked limb. We 
therefore were not surprised when Jim 
told us that small bears had the best skins, 
and suggested that we pass up the big 
ones, 

During the summer when there is plenty 
of vegetation bears undoubtedly feed largely 
upon green foods, such as skunk cabbage, 
roots, and berries, but during this time they 
destroy hundreds of salmon that have come 
up the small streams to spawn. Night after 
night they follow their well-beaten trails 
to the streams and, after having killed what 
fish they care to eat, they seem to kill for 
the sport of it, as many of the fish they 
have thrown on the banks have not been 
bitten or mutilated in any way. In many 
places the banks of streams are literally 
strewn with dead salmon, that have been 
destroyed by the bears. The loss of these 
fish and their spawn is no small item, and 
certainly cannot be placed to the credit of 
Mr. Bear. 

I do not believe that all bears are bad 
(or rather, not so bad), neither do I be- 
lieve that all tigers are man-eaters; but in 
Alaska where there are thousands of islands 
and thousands of square miles of country 
that will afford good protection to bears 
for hundreds of years to come, I do not 
think we need fear his extermination, and 
the hunters who come here to get a trophy 
will still have plenty of opportunity if they 
have the grit to go after them. 

Alaska. W. H. CASE. 


Note.—When, in our March number, in con- 
nection with Mr. Case’s bear story, we asked, 
“Might not such deer have been killed 
by other animals, in a trap or by hunters?” 
we had not allowed that the deer might be 
in such a weakened state as Mr. Case says 
they become. Of course in contending that 
bears do not prey on deer, we do not count 
on such contingencies arising as that of a 
bear meeting with a sickly deer, or one that 
has died thru the hardships of a bad winter. 
In such a case we believe that a hungry 
bear might kill if he could, or eat the dead 
carcass. Mr. Case cites instances of bears 
killing cattle and sheep, and asks why 
would they not kill deer if they would kill 
cattle. A hungry bear’s stomach has no 
conscience, and if he could catch the deer 
and kill it he probably would, but his ex- 
periences with deer have taught him that 
the fleetfooted animals dre too fast for him. 
Mr. Case’s article is a valuable contribution 
to our pages, and we hope he will favor us 
again with his views on the different phases 
of wild life in Alaska. We of the states, 
whose hunting experiences are confined al- 
most entirely to the: game found in this 
country, have much to learn regarding the 
game of Alaska. Even one or two hunting 
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trips in that country are not sufficient to 
thoroly educate us on this life, any more 
than would one or two hunting trips of a 
New Yorker to Montana tell him all about 
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the habits of the game of that state. Come 
again, Mr. Case, and often. This copy that 
you write has the true Western ring to it. 
—Editor. 


‘‘American Pheasant Breeding and Shooting,’’ by E. A. Quarles. 


The above is the title of the most com- 
prehensive book ever published on this sub- 
ject. It is a philanthropic enterprise put 
forth by the American Game Protective and 
Propagation Association, 233 Broadway, 
New York, (from which association sports- 
men can get a limited number of copies by 
enclosing 8 cents to cover postage). 

This is the first of a series of efforts on 
the part of the department of game breed- 
ing and preserving of the above association 
to furnish the sportsmen of this country 
with a real literature on game breeding— 
something with which the man who has 
never bred game and has never seen it 
bred can achieve results. 

It is believed that this book and those 
that will follow it will be of immeasurable 
benefit in increasing the supply of wild life 


that is so necessary if we are to have any 
real sport in this country. 

This association believes that we can get 
more game in the United States principally 
thru two things: First, by spreading a 
knowledge of game breeding. It is believed 
that this book and the articles, detailed and 
authoritative, on the subject of breeding 
mallards and bobwhite quail in captivity, 
which have appeared respectively in the 
February and October numbers of the Bul- 
letin of this association, will be very valu- 
able in achieving this end. 

A second measure that it is thought will 
be most helpful in getting a larger game 
supply is thru the setting aside of preserves 
or sanctuaries for wild life where it can 
breed undisturbed by man at all times, the 
overflow from which will furnish a contin- 
uing supply of birds for sportsmen. 


Game Notes. 


One of our best game protectors, M. G. 
McCoy of New Mexico, believes that the 
Arkansas law forbidding non-residents to 
hunt, would be a good one for New Mexico, 
if it could be applied to a certain class. In 
a letter to Outdoor Life, Mr. McCoy writes: 
“I had the good fortune to be one of a 
party who was out this fall, with the game 
warden, Mr. Miles W. Burford, of Silver 
City. We covered a good portion of the 
Gila National Forest, and saw some of the 
abuses perpetrated by game hogs, and 
others, who do not care what they do. Over 
on the East Fork of the Gila we found one 
buck the hogs had eaten, only partly de- 
voured; two fawns, and a doe. The two 
latter we presumed were shot and left, be- 
cause they were afraid to bring them in. 
The former, of course, was crippled, ran 
off and died. We saw much evidence that 
went to prove that game was being killed 
for at least two months before the season 
was open, where parties came in to fish, 
and then killed game out of season. Most 


of the violations we saw were committed 
by non-residents.” 

Writes Calvin Hazelbaker, of Grangeville, 
Idaho: “I will have something to say in the 
future regarding the destroying of our bears 
in Idaho. Our local ‘defooter’ told me this 
morning that he had defooted 158 bears, 
and that the defooter at Pollock, a little 
town on the Salmon River about seventy 
miles south of here, but still in Idaho coun- 
ty, had probably defooted half the number, 
which would be somewhere around seventy- 
five and making a total of 233 bears in 
Idaho county alone. Doesn’t it make your 
blood run cold to see the innocent vege- 
tarians slaughtered for a crime they never 
committed?” This is certainly a shame and 
a disgrace, and all we can say is that we 
hope that the law makers of Idaho, the 
sportsmen, and the citizens, will soon wake 
up to this great ruin and destruction that 
they are waging against an innocent animal 
—and also a mighty valuable one as an 
attraction to any section of country.— 
Editor. 














Habits of Grizzly Bears; Also Comments on Some Revolvers and Pistols. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It is with no de- 
sire to be a “buttinsky” that I write this, 
but I happened to be just reading a copy 
of your magazine which I had evidently 
missed, and which bears date of February, 
1915. In this number are some statements 
that should be corrected and also some 
questions asking for answers. We are all 
liable to form opinions too positively, and 
I think brother James B. Thompson did so 
when he wrote in the above mentioned 
issue about bears thus: 

“That he hunts his living prey in the 
shape of deer, horse and sheep herds I 
most emphatically deny.” 

First—Mr. Thompson’s emphatic state- 
ment he is, unintentionally no doubt, im- 
parting a false impression to the public. 
It is evident that his experience has been 
limited to the little Rocky Mountain griz- 
zly, or, at least, it does not include the 
Pacific Coast Grizzly that has roamed from 
Mexico to Alaska. There are too many 
recorded incidents of Pacific Coast grizzlies 
having killed cattle, sheep and hogs, and 
even the little playful black bear prizes 
fresh pork of his own killing. These facts 
can be proven by affidavits of reputable 
pioneers of California and I shall go to the 
trouble and expense of procuring them if 
necessary. 

All grizzlies do not kill cattle, but when 
one acquires the habit, like a sheep killing 
dog, he persists in doing so until the own- 
ers of the stock are compelled to kill him. 
One bear was so persistent in killing cat- 
tle, even when he evidently was not 
hungry, that I heard the owners of the 
Spanish Ranch, in Santa Barbara County, 
California, offer $500 reward for him. Il 
was once shown a carcass of a three-year- 
old cow which a bear had killed the day be- 
fore. I found the tracks of both cow and 
bear where they had begun to run and it 
was just seventy-five steps from where the 
. bear claws indicated his start to where the 
cow lay in a small wash with her back 
broken. This bear had been satisfied with 
the tongue of the cow, as ho had torn that 
out. Cattle killing by bears was a common 
occurrence in the early days of California, 
and the killing of hogs by bears are too 
numerous to mention. Because one has not 
been familiar with these traits of the Pa- 
cific Coast grizzly we often see such mis- 


takes as made by Mr. Thompson and others 
and also assertions that bear will not at- 
tack man unless first molested. This is a 
general rule we must admit, but there are 
exceptions, and one of them I personally 
know. This was when Robert Hoffman, of 
Long Island, N. Y., was attacked in Alaska 
and mortally mangled by an enraged griz- 
zly which had not even been shot at. Three 
accounts of men having been thus attacked 
and two of them killed have been published 
in Alaska within the last three years. 


KILLED BY BEAR—MYSTERY CLEARED. 


The finding of the body of King Thur- 
man, an Alaskan trapper, in his cabin on 
Chickaloon Flats, Alaska, two weeks ago, 
with a note—“Have been torn up by a brown 
bear. No chance to get out. Good-bye’— 
clears up the mystery of his disappearance 
early last summer. The fight with the bear 
must have occurred about July 25, as at 
that date this last entry was made in his 
diary. He had evidently gone to a spring 
for water, leaving his rifle behind, and was 
there attacked by the animal.—Clipping from 
Seattle Star of March 23, 1915. 


Second.—It appears from a query on 
Page 197, that no sooner is a high power 
gun manufactured and advertised than a 
great many begin asking where they can 


procure it. One can see only a reasonable 
distance sufficiently to pick a deadly shot. 
and those who insist on mile shooters with 
which to wound game and possibly kill oth- 
er hunters with glance bullets should be 
prohibited from hunting with such weapons. 
From the statements of some about hav- 
ing made chance shots at long distances, 
and at game that had not discovered the 
shooters, leads one to believe that experi- 
enced hunters are a thing of the past or 
none but tenderfeet rush into print to 
tell of their ridiculous actions. A hunter 
of the real type will Ind‘an up to his game, 
shoot but once and the cook in camp, when 
hearing the report, will kindle the fire be- 
cause he knows it means fresh meat. The 
inexperienced generally want to shoot just 
as soon as they discover the game, and I 
know this by the experience I have had 
with them, but one of them can never travel 
again with me, as I have had enough to do 
with such persons. I came nearly being acci- 
dentally shot by one of them and others 
can hunt with them if they enjoy it. 
491 
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Third—On Page 192, Harry H. Kinsey 
says: 

“So far as I have been able to learn, 
there have been no flint-locks used in this 
country since the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion in 1805.” For Mr, Kinsey’s edification 
I'll say that I have seen several and saw 
Isom Frost, of Willits, California, win a 
quarter of beef at a shooting match with 
an old flintlock rifle in 1876. 

Fourth.—On Page 190, of the above men- 
tioned issue, Mr, Wm. W. Ems wrote his op- 
position to the anti-weapon law and accom- 
panied it with a statement of Mr. Albert 
R. Lamb, formerly of the Washington Po- 
lice Department. I fully agree with both. 
Recently two holdup men attempted to 
“stick up” a man by the name of West, in 
Seattle. West was armed and he killed 
one and delivered the other over to the 
authorities. The city immediately initiated 
an ordinance forbidding the carrying of 
weapons by private citizens. Are such 
actions caused by a desire to protect strong- 
armed men in beating up the weak, robbing 
and even killing for booty? Should the 
citizen be disarmed to more fully protect 
criminals and cause the ignorant to sus- 
pect that a collusion exists between the 
authorities and the criminal element? De- 
tective Burns once said: “If every citizen 
carried a weapon there would be much less 
need of detectives.” 

Fifth—On page 185 Paul Patrick writes 
from Missouri and wants to be shown 
something about revolvers and pistols. I 
doubt not that he could easily show me 
a lot about target shooting, but I 
should know something about the shock 
they give large game, and I quit using a 
rifle away back in 1884 and since then I 
have killed about all kinds of large game 
that can be found on the American conti- 
nent, with a revolver, and I would use noth- 
ing else. 

I have tried about <1! automatics, and for 
personal protection and a police gun I 
should recommend the Colt .45 automatic. 
It is effective up to 100 yards, but beyond 
this distance the heavy ball soon becomes 
spent and rapidly fails, hence not desirable 
for large game hunting. The Colt Frontier, 
.88-40 or .44-40 excel all others for hunt- 
ing purposes. I paid $50 for a long barrel 
Lugar and threw the stock attachment 
away and after trying it at target (with 
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an iron band around the muzzle to give it 
balance) I imagined I had a gun. It proved 
to be only a pea gun when shooting large 
game. The hollow point bullet made a 
ghastly flesh wound that would cause a bear 
to pull off a man’s boots. I knoched great 
chunks of hair from mountain goat to see 
them disappear among the bluffs to die be- 
yond my reach. The only goat I killed dur- 
ing that summer in Alaska with the Lugar 
I shot in the neck with a hard bullet. I 
shot a black bear five times with alternate 
hard and soft bullets at less than one hun- 
dred yards and the sixth hard point bullet 
finished him at close quarters by penetrat- 
ing the brain. One of any of these shots 
would have rolled him over and been all 
needed, if from the .44-40, while only the 
last one from the Lugar knocked him down. 
One Lugar bullet pierced the heart and 
three staversed the liver ranging forward, 
and yet, from his actions one would not 
know he was hit. 

I gave this Lugar away but my old Fron- 
tier Colt still hangs on the wall for remin- 
iscences it gives me of the bear, sheep, 
goats and caribou it has assisted in bring- 
ing into. my Many camps. 

I use four kinds of ammunition for the 
.44-40 Frontier, viz: the common smokeless 
for small game—hard or solid heads for 
fowls as they do not mangle; the Winches- 
ter H. P. for large game—soft and hard 
alternated—the soft for body shots and the 
hard for bone breakers such as head, neck 
and shoulder shots. My advice to any 
Alaska man who wants meat in his camp 
and does not want to be bothered with lug- 
ging a rifle around with him, is to use 
either of the above described revolvers and 
Indian up to his game and then bring him 
into camp. All ammunition should be fresh 
and be tested before taking a long trip in 
Alaska, as I have seen old smokeless H. P., 
that had been wintered there, absolutely 
useless and could not generate power suf- 
ficiently to drive the bullet thru the barrel. 

In conclusion I shall say that it is with 
no desire to enter into disputes with any 
one that I have written this, as each one 
is entitled to his opinion, but these. com- 
ments and opinions are principally for 
those who desire to be corrected, and I 
have formed them by observations of a life- 
time. A. M. POWELL. 

Washington. 


Tents on Frames. 


Between the ordinary tent and the cabin 
are two compromises, the tent spread over 
a folding frame, and the portable houses, 
put together in sections. The portable 
houses are usually of two kinds, canvas 
walls stretched over wood frames, or the 
whole section is of wood, both frame and 


wall. The latter, when set up, are really 
a wooden house, or cabin, and have prac- 
tically all the advantages of a solid house, 
but they can be knocked down and moved, 
and a house, or cabin, as usually built, can- 
not of course be moved without wrecking. 
Next to these sectional houses, of either 
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Folding tent frames. 


wood or canvas sections, comes the ordi- 
nary tent spread over a rigid frame. This 
frame can be folded into a small space, 
much like a folding cot. These frames 
come in all reasonable sizes, from a one- 
man tent to garage size. The sectional 
houses require no guy ropes, but the fold- 
ing tent frames require them, the same as 
an ordinary tent. 

The advantage that the folding frame has 
over the usual set of tent poles is that 
with the folding frame the tent is more 
rigid and better stretched, that it does not 
flop nearly so much in a wind and is much 
harder to blow down. There is also the 


Tent stretched over folding tent frame. 


advantage of the inside wood pieces for 
screwhooks and other means of hanging 
things up off the ground, which only the 
upright poles give in an ordinary tent. Of 
course the ridge poles are the same. And 
the folding frame does away with the pole 
right in the middle of the front door. 

The frames weigh but little more than 
ordinary tent poles, and are not expensive. 

If transportation aliows such luxuries as 
folding camp furniture, such as chairs, cots 
and tables, the folding tent frames are well 
worth their cost and: weight. 

Any tent can be used with them without 
any alterations, just so the tent fits the 
framework, CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


The Use of Paraffin in Waterproofing Canvas. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In Outdoor Life, 
some time ago, you gave the British army 
method for waterproofing canvas, which is 
the sugar-of-lead-and-alum process. I pre- 
sume there is some danger of lead poison- 
ing from canvas waterproofed by that proc- 
ess, in spite of the fixing of the lead by the 
alum, Will you not give the method by 
coating or saturating with paraffin? This 
may be regarded as so simple as to need 
no explanation, but directions as to the 
best method of applying the wax would be 
good to have; also the quantity to be ap- 
plied to an ordinary tent or wagon cover. 
Is it melted and smeared on with a brush 
while hot? How would it be to rub the 
cakes of wax on the surface and wear off 
the paraffin enough to cover or saturate 
the canvas and then expose to the hot sun 
* or apply a hot iron? Y. LE VEL. 
Colorado. 


Answer.—There is no danger of lead or 
other poisoning from the alum-and-sugar-of- 
lead process. The sugar of lead is broken 
up chemically, part of it combining with the 
alum and the rest of it being thrown away 


in the form of a white powder. Hence 
there is no sugar of lead left in the solution 


or in the canvas that is soaked in the clear 
solution. The same results are obtained 
with alum and soap suds, only soak first 
in the alum solution, then in the soap suds. 
It is the alum that is fixed in the canvas, 
not the soap or sugar of lead. Paraffin can 
be applied melted by thinning with gasoline. 
Heat in a hot water bath, as one cooks oat- 
meal, and only out of doors, as the fumes 
are bad to inhale and liable to explode in- 
doors or near a flame, or if hotter than boil- 
ing water. 

One can also apply by rubbing with cake 
of paraffin and then melting in any con- 
venient way, as with a hot iron. Or have 
paraffin in a cloth and “press” with hot 
iron as one does a pair of pants. The 
more paraffin used the more waterproof the 
results. 

Beeswax is also excellent, even better 
for cold weather, as cold does not stiffen 
beeswax as much as it does paraffin. Get 
real cake paraffin, as candles are usually 
made of paraffin mixed with tallow and 
other grease. 

All grease, including linseed oil, will rot 
canvas in from one to three years. Cotton 
is wood, remember, and canvas is only a 
flexible board.—Editor. 
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Outdoor Life at Its Best. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—All those who are 
in favor of outdoor life, will please signify 
it by raising their right hand! 

It seems to be unanimous. 

All those who have had many an other- 
wise good outing spoiled by bad weather 
and the worry of “the expense of the 
thing’’—hands up! 

I see you’ve all been there. 

Here is a solution of the outing problem 
—the Take Down House. 


Here’s where we spend our summers. 


Instead of packing along an alleged 
water-proof and inconvenient tent—instead 
of finding a suitable cottage and then try- 
ing to kid yourself into the belief that you 
like the location—you can now take your 
outing the Take Down way, because the 


has most of the conveniences of a per- 
manent structure. Floors, doors, windows, 
screens, awnings, storm curtains, chim- 
neys—all these conveniences are a part of 
the Take Down House which comes in sec- 
tions so that it can be shipped in small 
bulk; and the whole thing is light enough 
in weight so that it can be transported to 
your favorite location on an ordinary wagon 
and you can put up the house with your 
own hands in a few hours and take it down 
quite as readily. 

Now you have an attractive and conven- 
ient summer home with any number of 
rooms, from one to five—all at less expense 
than a one season’s rental of a summer 
cottage. 

And you can use the Take Down House 
season after season. I have found mine to 
be durable and convenient and perfectly 
weather-proof. In fact, the house is no 
sooner packed away for the winter, than 
the members of the family begin to plan 
next season’s outing. 

The Take Down House certainly does add 
about 100 per cent to the pleasure of out- 
door Life. Cc. F. JAMES. 

Illinois. 


Note.—For the information of our readers 
we will state that Kenyon Take Down 
Houses are made and sold by The R. L. 
Kenyon Company, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
—Editor, 


house is as readily portable as a tent and 








An Apology. 


In our February issue, there appeared a fishing article written by one of our 
contributors, in which an offensive reference (page 134) was made to the Jewish 
people. When this manuscript came in we hurriedly looked it over, and noting 
that it was very well written and required no editing (a characteristic of this 
correspondent’s style of getting up his copy), and being in a hurry we left it 
with an assistant to be sent to the printers, without carefully reading it in full. 
The first time that we saw this reference was when it blazed out before us in 
print. Our surprise and mortification cannot be expressed in words. My absence 
while hunting has permitted two issues of the magazine to be published without a 
word of dissent from us; but it would be the grossest injustice to an estimable 
and deserving people to allow this blot to remain on our pages without publish- 
ing a note of exception to it. 

We wish, therefore, to apologize to our readers and to the Jewish people, 
both individually and collectively, for the remarks; and we take this opportunity 
of repudiating them as discordant with the sentiments of this liberty-loving land; 
and we feel certain that when the author of that article “sounds” his conscience 
thoroly he will feel the same way about it as we do; and we also feel certain 
that we will receive his expression of regret in as strong language as we here 
give vent to ours. 

The remarks voiced by our contributor are inharmonious with the ideals 
of Americanism that this magazine has always espoused and which it will ever 
stand for and defend. J. A. McGUIRE, Editor. 


Note.—We have just received a courteous letter of apology from the author, 
expressing his deepest regret at the occurrence. 





























Gripping the Revolver—Scabbard for the .45 Colt Auto. 
Other Matters of Interest to Shooters. 


Ashley A. Haines. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It was with con- 
siderable interest that I read the comments 
by Mr. Lloyd F. Brown in the March number 
of Outdoor Life on the manner I had sug- 
gested for gripping a revolver as mentioned 
by him in my November article. Especially 
was this of interest to me, in view of the 
gentlemanly manner in which the criticism 
was offered by Mr. Brown. Take offense 
at criticism dished up in that manner? 
Never! We may not agree on a few un- 
important points concerning many things, 
but Mr. Brown and A, A. H. would get along 
in camp the best way imaginable, I am 
sure. 


I presume that I should apologize for 


about the ’teenth time for occupying so 
much space in Outdoor Life, but having 
opinions that will out, I know of no better 
place to record them than in its columns. 
I often pity the readers—from the bottom 
of a sympathetic heart I really do, but it 
can’t be helped—A. A. H., who has often 
promised to reform, has become an in- 
corrigible. 

Years ago, when shooting the Colt single- 
action, with its heavy charges, far more 
than all other revolvers combined, I had 
but one way of gripping a revolver and 
that was very similar to the manner sug- 
gested by Mr. Brown except the thumb 
was not turned down quite as much as I! 
imagine Mr. Brown’s method would place 
it. My way of gripping: the S. A. Colt at 
that time seemed absolutely the only right 
way, and for gripping that particular arm 
this way of holding still seems good; but 
now, after having become accustomed to 
using the more modern swing-out cylinder 
_ revolvers and gripping as I suggested in 

the article referred to by Mr. Brown, I find 
myself gripping the S. A. Colt with thumb 
pointing straight to the front, with a slight 
‘pressure to the right with the thumb against 
the side of the frame, which now seems to 
me to offer a better way of holding as well 
as one tending to a steadiness that is lack- 
ing when I grip the old way. Once one be- 
comes accustomed to gripping the S. A. 


Colt, however, in either of the two ways 
suggested, I doubt very much if either has 
any advantage over the other; but in grip- 
ping the swing-out cylinder guns, however, 
I felt so positive that the way I had sug- 
gested would prove superior to any who 
would adopt it that I had no hesitancy in 
advocating it. 

There were few, I am sure, who admired 
the swing-out cylinder revolvers when they 
first appeared, in many ways, more than I 
did, or who in many respects condemned 
them more vehemently. All know their 
strong points, so we will only speak of the 
undesirable ones that at that time seemed 
to me to exist. When gripped low, the bar- 
rel pointed naturally enough, but the man 
who had always been accustomed to the 
S. A. Colt complained of the vacancy be- 
tween the second finger and the frame back 
of guard: also of the fact that the low- 
gripping made necessary the shifting of the 
hold after every shot in order to connect 
with the hammer spur. When he gripped 
high, the sights pointed above the target 
and to depress the muzzle sufficiently to 
align the sights properly on the target an 
unnatural kinking of the wrist was neces- 
sary. Some of us who have persisted have 
found that most of our troubles were due to 
not having a proper conception of the man- 
ner in which the designers of the modern 
revolvers intended they should be gripped, 
and believing that instructions should be 
included with each revolver sent out to 
steer the purchaser around the obstacles 
many of us had encountered was my sole 
reason for writing as I did in my November 
article. 

As I am under the impression that Mr. 
Brown must have misunderstood me to at 
least a slight extent, and that others may 
have been steered straight into trouble in- 
stead of around it by my suggestions re- 
ferred to, inclines me to make a few addi- 
tional explanations. First, keep in mind 
that I do not grip any revolver only suffi- 
ciently firm as to afford steady holding. 
Also that the thumb is placed pointing 
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straight to the front, mostly above the latch 
(as I hold very high on the stock) and the 
lower edge of the thumb rests on the upper 
sharp corner of the latch, but not against 
the side of the latch with pressure against 
same straight against the side of the frame, 
as I fear Mr. Brown has erroneously sup- 
posed from my failing to make myself clear 
in the article referred to. If thumb was 


Nos. 12, 138 and 14—30 shots at Nos. 5 and 6—20 shots, off- 
R. A. hand, 20 yds., R. A.-UMC 
Smokeless. 


20 yds., off-hand; 
UMC Smokeless. 


held against side of latch with any great 
pressure applied, I should expect in the 
Smith & Wesson the recoil to force the 
latch forward, as Mr. Brown suggests, and 
trouble he has mentioned follow; but when 
held as I have tried to make clear, the re- 
coil never disturbs the latch in the slightest, 
even when using the full factory loads. 1 
sincerely believe that gripping the revolver 
as I have endeavored to describe as clearly 


No. 7—10 shots, 20 yds., off- No. 
hand; R. A.-UMC Smoke- yds., 


as I can has advantages over all others, 
and for this reason I have been led to ad- 
vocate it. But in making this statement 
the writer doesn’t lose sight of the fact 
that there are plenty of shooters who may 
grip the revolver in various other ways who 
could be depended on to roll up higher 
scores than A. A. H. with greatest regu- 
larity. 
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I remember well the complaints I had 
to register against the New Army Colt with 
the old-style latches when they first came 
out, and for some time after. At that time 
I gripped the stock with the thumb turned 
down back of the latch, as I had always 
gripped the S. A. Colt, with the result that 
the recoil sent the sharp corner of the latch 
straight back against that turned-down 


Nos. 1 and 2—20 shots, 20 yds., 
off-hand; R. A.-UMC 
Smokeless, 


thumb, with the result that for weeks at 
a time a scab of generous proportions, just: 
back of the thumb nail, was always in evi- 
dence. To keep the thing aggravated, and 
to start a copious flow of blood, it was 
only necessary to grip the revolver as de- 
scribed and fire a few shots. I am really 
indebted to Mr. DeAngelis, who I have al- 
ways considered one of the most practical 
six-gun writers I have heard of, for inform- 


8—10 shots, off-hand, 20 No. 10—10 shots, 20 yds., from 
R. A.-UMC Smoke- 
less. less. 


rest; R. A.-UMC Smoke- 
less. 


ing me that the proper way to grip the 
swing-out cylinder revolvers was high and 
thumb pointing straight to the front. When 


holding this way I have never lost a drop 
of blood or h the thumb abused in the 
slightest from coming in contact with the 
edge of cylinder as the arm recoiled, while 
I have slept much more soundly than before 
when I was kept awake nights thinking of 
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how near the modern revolver had come to 
having been designed perfectly but how 
miserably the designer had fallen down at 
a few points. With apologies for touching 
again on a subject that, had it been plainly 
presented at first, would have been un- 
necessary to have dragged into print the 
second time, and trusting that Mr. Brown 
receives this without in any way being of- 


No. 11—10 shots, 20 yds., from rest; R. A.- 
UMC Smokeless. 


fended, we will switch to something else. 

I have often intended writing an article 
on belts and scabbards, but it seems that 
something has always interfered and the 
task still remains for the future. However, 
I am inclined to say 2 word or two about 
a belt and scabbard—mostly about the scab- 
bard, by the way, as the belt shown with 
the scabbard herewith is not exactly to my 
liking, being but two inches in width instead 
of two and a half, as I think it should be. 
I hardly know how the pattern of scabbard 
will appeal to the average user of the .45 
Colt automatic, but so far all who have seen 
it pronounce it perfect. Perhaps I should 


> 


WHAT CAUSED THIS KEY-HOLE? 


No. 9—10 shots, 30 ft., with Colt .22 auto- 
matic pistol. Reports and recoil normal for 
every shot. Nothing between shooter and 
target to deflect bullet. Only key-hole out 
of about 1,200 shots. R. A.-UMC Lesmok. 


-not say this, in view of the pattern being 
one of my own—might appear that I was 
“some mucilaged” on my own creations, 
you know; still, I might as well admit that 
I like the pattern, and as I know many have 
failed to find a satisfactory one for this 
Colt, feel inclined to illustrate it for their 
benefit. But whether it proves for their 
benefit will depend on whether they like it 
or not. 
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The photo was taken after the outfit had 
been carried a great deal thru brushy dis- 
tricts, and shows it, as it is scratched in 
places and marred badly. I had always 
found it an easy matter to cut a pattern for 
any revolver that would suit me, but it 
was the puzzle of my life to cut one that 
exactly suited me for the .45 Colt auto. 
The belt is of the folded, combination-cart- 
ridge-and-money-belt pattern with the excep- 
tion of being made to appear seamless 
when buckled on. The belt is folded with 
edges to meet at back of belt, then heavily 
creased at the edges, spaced for the cart- 
ridge loops, which are sewed on, as well as 
buckle and buckle strap, after which the 
edges are sewed together with what I call 
the “baseball” stitch which is familiar to 
all. To explain fully how these belts should 
be made would take too much space at 
this time, but for the benefit of anyone 
who might be favorably impressed with the 
“seamless” idea, let me mention that the 
cartridge loops and buckle straps are only 
sewn thru the one thickness of leather and 


Nes. 3 and 4—20 shots, 30 ft., off-hand; R. A.- 
UMC Smokeless 


that the only stitching showing at the back 
of the belt is where the edges are brought 
together with the baseball stitch, before 
referred to. 

Another thing permit.me to warn the 
one who may fall in love with the scheme 
to look out for: Be sure that you punch 
the same number of holes on each edge of 
the belt, and that they are evenly spaced; 
otherwise the belt will “pucker” and A. A. 
H, be in danger for bringing the seamless 
belt to the reader’s attention. My way of 
making these seamless belts, which can- 
not be fully described at this time, is to 
space off everything exactly as I want it, 
for which a small try-square and dividers 
are required. The holes for all the stitches 
are all punched before a single stitch is 
taken, and when ready for sewing, which is 
with a single needle, the awl is never need- 
ed. Everything goes together as perfect as 
a properly made shooting iron. Usually I 




















Scabbard and belt for .45 auto Colt. 


make these belts from 2% to 3 inches wide, 
make them of the’ best California calfskin 
(hard to get now) and can make one, on 
an average, in a little less than ten hours. 
No, I don’t make them for the market, but 
can promise anyone that when made from 
the best material, and made as they should 
be, that they should suit anyone. Just one 
more word concerning this matter at this 
time. In the average factory belt the loops 
are so far apart that stitches can be seen 
between the cartridge loops. Notice the 
belt in the photo. The loops are close to- 
gether and no stitches show between. From 
this do not get the impression that a ham- 
mer is required with which to drive out the 
cartridges, for this is not the case, as the 
cartridges fit loose enough to be very easily 
removed, yet tight enough to preclude the 
possibility of falling out. The seamless belt, 
rightly made, is a good rig. 

Here’s a way its admirers can improve 
the elegant single-shot Savage, bolt-action 
.22. While the photo shows the Target 
model with fancy circasian stock, finely 
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checked, the improvement to be mentioned 
can be applied as well to the regular mod- 
els, and once the change is made, I am 
sure that all will agree with me in its being 
what I have intimated —an improvement 
that the Savage people would do well to 
add to these excellent little guns. 

About the only feature about the little 
Savage shown herewith as it was made at 
the factory that was not as it should have 
been was the trigger guard, the tail end 
of which had been calculated to act as a 
pistol grip. But the rig had no place on 
such a fine little arm. It appeared a very 
cheap affair; besides, it did not offer the 
advantages of the real pistol grip. And a 
properly shaped guard could as easily have 
been used without adding one cent to the 
cost of production. I wonder if the makers 
will agree with me and make haste to equip 
these efficient and elegant little arms with 
a new-style guard? If they refuse, and 
owners of these rifles like the appearance 
of the one shown, let me suggest that they 
get a guard-bow for the 1904 model, bolt- 
action Winchester and substitute it for the 
Savage guard, as has been done on the Sav- 
age shown in the illustration. It improves 
the appearance of the arm as well as offers 
a far better-shaped grip. The little gun has 
also been equipped with Marble peep sight 
with Snapshooter disc, and has accounted 
for its full share of small game, being one 
of the handiest little arms where a light 
one is needed I have ever used. 

It will. not interest the crank who favors 
only guns costing around the thousand- 
dollar mark, but having been a kid once, 
and still being able to remember the long- 
ing for a rifle not one-tenth as good as can 
now be had for a trifle, leads me to men- 
tion another excellent rifle that will at least 
interest many of the boys. This is the 
Remington No. 4, which might well be 
spoken of as the last of the Rolling Block 
Remingtons. As it comes from the makers 
it has far too much wood in the stock, 
needs a pistol grip and can be improved by 











Above, Savage single shot target rifle with improved grip and Marble sights. 
Remington No. 4 with improvements as mentioned in article. 





Below, 
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disposing of the take-down lever besides 
making a few other alterations of minor 
importance. 

The first thing attempted with the one 
shown in the cut was to remodel the stock. 
The forearm has been reshaped (I think it 
an improvement, don’t you?), while both it 
and the butt-stock have been dressed down 
to the same thickness as the receiver and 
the butt-plate correspondingly narrowed. 
The take-down lever, which was generally 
in the way and detracted from the little 
gun’s neat appearance, was cut off and the 
pin slotted for a screw head. This is much 
better. The tail end of a 1904 Winchester 
guard-bow was carefully fitted back of the 
guard, where it not only adds an attractive 
appearance to the arm, but makes an ex- 


cellent pistol grip. A couple of swivels, 
same as are used on the Colt automatic pis- 
tol Military model, .38 caliber, are used on 
this little arm and answer perfectly.. The 
sling strap is detachable. About two inches 
from the ends a sole-leather button is sewed 
to the inside of the strap and slot for but- 
ton-hole cut in end. Cut shows rifle with 
Winchester sporting rear sight which has 
been worked over ‘o prevent glitter. The 
gun is for the .25 rim-fire cartridge and 
has been fitted with a cartridge stock belt, 
which is a great convenience on a small- 
caliber, single-shot rifle if cartridges are in- 
side lubricated. The body of this stock 
belt is tacked to the stock with small shoe 
rivets, but would present a neater appear- 
ance if attached with small, round-headed 
screws. 

In making one of these stock belts, the 
body should be of medium-weight saddle 
skirting, uniformly spaced for the cartridge 
loops, and squarely laid off with a try- 
square. The leather for the cartridge loops 
should be very thin California calfskin, if 
it can be obtained, or California Tooling 
Calf, or Stamping Calf, as I believe it is 
sometimes called, may be used, Care should 
* be taken that cartridges do not fit too tight, 
but just tight enough to necessitate bend- 
ing the filled belt backwards a few times 
to break it in before being attached to the 
stock. Properly made, they are a fine 
thing. 

At the time of writing my article con- 
cerning the .22 Colt automatic pistol, which 
was written for the December number, I 
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had fired but 500 shots from the little arm, 
many of these being hurried thru the little 
shooter simply due to lack of time to test 
out properly and get the then contempiated 
article off in time for the number intended. 
Since then I have had better opportunities 
for trying out under various conditions and 
feel inclined to briefly report some of my 
experiences with it. 

I had plenty of jams when colder than 20 
below zero, due to the oil used in the slide, 








As Capt. Hardy grips a revolver. 


at such low temperatures, thickening and 
causing action to work stiffly. At first I 
thought the difficulty was due to the bullet 
lubricant becoming mixed with the powder 
residue and gumming the action, but this 
was not the case, as the arm worked per- 
fectly after all oil was removed. Also when 
action was oiled with the new “Rem Oil,” 
made by the Remington-U. M. C. Co. This 
oil also caused no trouble in my revolver 
which froze up so tight with another oil in 
the action that the latch could not be oper- 
ated to swing out the cylinder. All these 
tests were with thermometer from 20 to 26 
below zero. While I had no jams for the 
several times the magazine was emptied at 
these temperatures, I am of the opinion 
that as the bullet lugricant and the powder 
residue accumulated there would certainly 
be more jams than would occur at ordinary 
temperatures. 
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I have shot the little automatic many 
times with no jams and then get several 
in a bunch, I think most of the jams are 
caused by the bullets being bent out of line 
with the shell as the bolt in its forward 
travel attempts to force the cartridges into 
the chamber, I am inclined to think, but 
am not at all certain, as have not tried, 
that the greaseless, smokeless cartridges, 
if lubricated, might show less jams due to 
the harder pullet being less liszble to he 


bent out of line with the shell than the . 


softer ones. 

The chambering to this automatic is 
larger than in hand-functioned arms of this 
size. Occasionally a shell splits, but do not 
know as this in any way affects the accu- 
racy, but am inclined to believe that it 
may. Occasionally, possibly once in a hun- 
dred shots, perhaps not so often, one will 
get a shot giving much less recoil than 
normal as well as not near so loud report 
as ordinarily. I am wondering if this hap- 
pens when a shell splits? 

Since writing my first article I have shot 
many blue and ruffed grouse with this little 
arm, as well as snowshoe rabbits, not ts 
mention pine squirrels galore. Using the 
hollow-point, R. A.-U. M. C. Lesmok cart- 
ridges, which have far greater killing power 
on small game than the solid bullets, the 
results have been perfectly satisfactory. 
Two yearling calves shot with the little gun 
in the brains fell as if struck with a .44, 
while two lynxs, shot in traps, were killed 
instantly. I especially like this little Colt 
for small-game shooting, and while I have 
written quite enthusiastically about it be- 
fore, I am inclined to criticise a “wee bit” 
just now and state that I think the same 
action would be practically jam-proof if a 
cartridge had been used in which the bullet 
had not protruded so far from the shell. 
A jam in a .22, of course, is not a serious 
thing, as we hunt neither bad men nor 
grizzlies with such an arm, no more than 
we would expect to pack one of them into 
the trenches over there where “Kaiser Bill” 
is causing so many to sit up and take notice. 
Considering the cheapness of the .22 long- 
range cartridge, and the fact that it can be 
had anywhere, and the further fact that we 
already have such a variety of sizes that 
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the average dealer in small places cannot 
be expected to carry them all, it may be just 
as well that the arm was made for this 
cartridge instead of bringing out another 
especially for it. 

Just to learn if one could use other than 
the long-rifle cartridges in this arm, in case 
the long-rifle cartridges were not at hand, 
I tried the little gun with shorts and longs, 
Lesmok and smokeless, the latter both 
greased and greaseless, using as a single- 


‘shot, and got about as good average re- 


sults at thirty feet as with the long rifles. 
Tried a magazine full of long rifle, black 
powder, with no jams. Good group. After 
using the smokeless cartridges (which will 
likely never be used again in this arm, as 
I do not like to use them only when proper 
dope is at hand to clean immediately after 
shooting) I cleaned barrel, then fired a 
magazine full of Lesmok, wiped out, cleaned 
thoroly with Winchester Crystal Cleaner, 
dried perfectly by wiping with several dry 
cloths, after which it would be thoroly 
greased with B. S. A. Saftipaste. The bar- 
rel’s interior is as perfect as when it left 
the. factory. 

Just a word concerning this arm when 
used as a single-shot. I found that by hold- 
ing the pistol in the right hand, barrel 
pointing to the left, and gripping the slide 
with the fingers and thumb of left hand and 
shoving back, at the same time shoving up 
on the safety with thumb of right hand, to 
lock slide back, after which the shell would 
be dropped into the chamber with the left 
hand, that the little Colt could be used as 
a single-shot fully as rapidly as any single- 
shot pistol. Try this out if you ever have 
to use other than the long-rifle cartridges. 

With this am showing several targets 
made under conditions mentioned under 
each. None of them look like A. P. Lane 
had been back of the little gun when it was 
talking, but they were the best I could turn 
out, and am not complaining. Let’s have 
the experiences of others with the .22 Colt 
auto. 

All of the targets shown with this article 
were made with R. A.-U. M. C.s and were 
some of the first put thru their Canadian 
factory at Windsor, Ontario, except No. 9, 
which was Bridgeport make. 


Could the ‘‘Bad Man’’ of the Old West Really Shoot? 
By Ad Topperwein, 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Shooting stories, 
like fishing tales, have always been exag- 
gerated; why, the Lord only knows, but it’s 
a fact nevertheless that a man may be per- 
fectly truthful in all other matters, a deacon 
of the church and a good citizen; but when 
he comes to tell about his ability to fish 


and shoot, his enthusiasm carries him away 
to such an extent that the fish he caught 
grow wonderfully, and the shots he has 
made more astounding every time he re- 
lates them, and he finally gets to a point 
where he actually believes it himself and 
is ready to swear to it on a stack of bibles. 
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There has always been a good deal of 
romance written about the Western “bad 
man,” or “gun-fighter,” and especially about 
his wonderful feats of marksmanship with 
his six-shooter. His almost uncanny accu- 
racy with the one-hand weapon has been 
heralded by writers of Western fiction, by 
authors of Western plays and moving-pic- 
ture stories, to such an extent that there is 
a general belief among people of all walks 
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of life that the man from the wild and 
woolly West was a past master in the art 
of “throwing lead” from his “deadly” six- 
gun or Winchester. 

In the early ’60s and ’70s, when the then 
new Western country opened its gates to 
the cattle and sheepmen and the gold hunt- 
er, the country was overrun with about as 
tough a bunch of citizens, consisting of tin- 
horn gamblers, cattle thieves and grafters 
as ever congregated. 

It was then that the gun-fighter, the “two- 
gun” man and “bad man” originated. Law, 
there was none; killings were an every-day 
occurrence, These days and conditions 
naturally brought about some of the most 
reckless men in the world. 

The “killer” of a Western town had a 
reputation thruout his entire section, and 
as the “law,” such as it was, most always 
cleared the “killer” on the plea of self-de- 
- fense or an “even break,” as they used to 
call it, and as each killing made the killer 
more famous and respected among his fel- 
low-men, it is no wonder that the ambition 
of nearly every tough was to be a “gun- 
fighter.” There was a good reason, there- 
fore, for a man to depend upon his courage 
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and quickness with the gun. The use of 
firearms with quickness was the most im- 
portant factor in the calling of the “bad 
man,” and it became a proverb upon the 
frontier that these Western men would 
shoot, just as a rattler would bite; hence 
we read of the wonderful tales of the ex- 
ploits of marksmanship of the Western gun- 
fighter, mostly written by some ambitious 
writer who himself had never been west 
of the Mississippi and who had not the 
slightest knowledge of firearms, but who, 
to give spice to his writings, thought it 
necessary to have the “hero” in his story 
do the most ridiculous and impossible 
stunts with his gun. And so we read with 
much amazement how “Wild Ike” could spin 
a six-shooter in each hand, fire them both 
with lightning-like rapidity and hit a bull’s- 
eye fifty yards away with each and every 
shot, which he called the “double roll”; or 
of “Big Dick,” who could “fan” his gun and 
put all six shots into the ace of spades at 
twenty-five yards, or he would do the same 
stunt by spinning his gun on the forefinger 
of his right hand, and at each revolution 
cock his weapon and discharge it, the shots 








Ad Topperwein. 


sounding like a bunch of firecrackers 
turned loose at a Fourth of July celebra- 
tion. Of course each and every shot hit its 
mark, 

These stories have been written and re- 
written so many times that every school 
boy knows them by heart. There were some 
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men of course in those days who, having 
plenty of practice, every man going 
“heeled,” could shoot, and shoot plenty 
“pronto,” and as most of their shooting 
was at close range, generally across the 
card table, some one as a rule got hurt. 
But as a marksman, the wild and woolly 
bad “hombre” was very much overrated, 
and for real straight shooting our modern 
revolver shots of today had him “skinned 
a country block.” 

In a rough-and-ready bar-room fight the 
gunman was a bright and shining star, for 
he would go after his intended victim just 
as cool and collected and cold-blooded as if 
he were shooting at a mark when the right 
moment came, and as the range was always 
close in, the other fellow had very little 
chance, unless he beat him to the “draw.” 

In a game of this kind he could give our 
modern shots cards and spades, as it’s quite 
a different proposition to shoot holes in a 
paper target and trying to puncture a hu- 
man being, when this same human being is 
trying to plug you. It’s not every man who 
has this particular “get up” in his system, 
which like eating olives, has to be culti- 
vated. But, on the other hand, put Mr. Bad 
Man to a seasoned revolver shot of the pres- 
ent day; let them shoot at twenty and fifty 
yards at the regulation revolver target, and 
the old-timer from the West would hardly 
have a “look in.” 

Perhaps the best real six-shooter handler 
of the “Old West” was “Wild Bill,’ who 
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was always cool and collected, with the 
courage of a lion and a marksman of excep- 
tional merit, and who in the discharge of 
his duties as “city marshal” of several of 
the toughest towns in the history of the 
West, killed a score of men. His favorite 
weapon was the six-shooter, which he could 
draw and “turn loose” just a little faster 
than the other fellow. But even Bill (peace 
to his ashes) could not shoot well enough 
to compete in a real shooting match with 
some of our present shooters, and altho he 
had the reputation of being “fast,” it is 
very doubtful if he could have duplicated 
for rapidity in fire and accuracy such rec- 
ords as made by men like McCutchen and 
others of the present day. 

The weapon of the old days was as a 
rule the .44 or .45-caliber, single-action Colt, 
cap and ball, and later the center-fire cart- 
ridge, a g6od gun, but loaded as it was in 
those days with a charge of black powder, 
they could not perform with the rapidity 
and accuracy of today’s weapons of either 
single or double-action types shooting 
smokeless loads, and could the men of the 
old school have used our present weapons 
and ammunition it is doubtful if they could 
have duplicated the present revolver rec- 
ords. 

As a killer of men the Western gun- 
fighter was in a class by himself; as a 
real marksman with the six-shooter he had 
much to learn. 

Texas. 


Pulverized But Hopeful. 


Chauncey Thomas. 


Some time ago the editor of the A. & A. 
Department took a shot at me—and I 
ducked for the sage brush like a cottontail 
diving into its hole. I wonder if it is safe 
yet to come out? Anyway, I'll keep half- 
hid behind the following letters, and “see 
what comes of it,” as Editor McGuire says. 

First, me own troubles, of course. One 
“Ww. C.” ventured to defend my Campfire 
Talk about our “army,” and then things be- 
gan to come his way. They went right over 
his shoulder and landed on my devoted 
cranium, If I had not been affflicted with 
congenital ossification of the cerebellum 
complicated with a calcareous condition of 
the cerebrum me poor heart would have 
been broke entirely. As it was, the brick 
bounced off. 

“May God help the country which pos- 
sesses many of that kind of ‘patriots,’” says 
the A. & A. editor—meaning me. I agree 
with him. I’m no soldier, and know noth- 
ing about soldiering, nor does he, nor does 
nine hundred and ninety-nine men out of 
one thousand men in these United States. 


I never had a chance to learn. It is not 
taught in the National Guards. Target 
shooting is a pleasant game, and drilling is 
a kind of exaggerated dance, to amuse the 
admiring public, but such things are not 
soldiering. ’Tis not marching in the mud 
under a heavy pack; ’tis not keeping the 
feet normal, ’tis not potting an uncertain 
shadow in a poor light at a quickly guessed 
distance, ’tis not telling if the battleship or 
the concealed mortar battery is nine or ten 
miles away, ’tis not co-operating with hun- 
dreds of thousands, ’tis not war, nor pre- 
paration for war. I expect that within the 
next three to five years this country will 
unexpectedly be at war, will be quickly de- 
feated, will give up all its islands, perhaps 
Alaska, and certainly the Canal, and the 
Monroe Doctrine, will surrender the rem- 
nant of its fleet, and will pay an indemnity 
of billions. Nothing else will. wake its 
Chinese complacency. Yes, God help such 
a country, for it won’t help itself. 

So that brick bounced off my scalp 
stretcher like a tennis ball. We will now 
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all join in singing that grand old marching 
song— 
’Tis the wrong way to tickle Mary, 
"Tis the wrong way, you know——” 
Let’s forget it. Next? 


Herein I am letting the letters speak for 
themselves. I have cut out personal names, 
and in some cases retained only the parts 
that apply to shooting. How Aunt Emma’s 
cold is getting along is of no interest to any 
one but Aunt Emma—so I chopped it out. 

These remarks of mine are more in the 
nature of a “deal” around the table, and 
maybe others will want to take a hand in 
the game? First some chap asks— 

“Why did Chauncey Thomas cut the 
barrel of his .45 S. A. Colts down to three 
inches, and what did the job cost?” 

So that I could put it in my pocket. One 
dollar. oC: % 


Some time ago Ashley Haines had a long 
article about the .44-40 as a pistol cartridge. 
I agree with that article 100 per cent. As 
loaded today, and especially with smokeless 
powder, the .44-40 is the best revolver cart- 
ridge on the market for practical outdoor 
work. The .45 Colt cartridge of today is 
not the old black .45 with its 260 grains of 
lead and all the powder power behind it 
that the gun and hand could endure. It is 
a memory of the Old West, among so many 
memories of those Early Days, and today 
the .44-40, always 2 good cartridge, has taken 
its place. I am not talking target, remem- 
ber, but of the friend on the hip. 

The next letter speaks for itself, and 
Haines and the other six-gun fanatics like 
Burro Puncher and Chester— if he is still 
alive?—must help me out in answering it 
later. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The purpose and 
excuse for this “busting out” in print is 
to stir C. T. up enough to get him back on 


the subject of six guns again. We have 
Known him to stray so far away that we 
are getting worried. The writer has read 
most of the stuff he wrote for a good many 
years without once horning in, but when he 
devotes so much time and effort to advise 
ambitious writers how to become Shake- 
speares and fling English around the way 
she ought to be “flung,” and when he gives 
advice to prospective mothers that they 
can safely look at a cow without danger 
-of their offspring having either cow licks 
or crooked horns, or words to that effect. 
then the limit has been reached. Now the 
writer has become a mother just as often 
as C. T. has, and objects to being advised 
by one who has no more experience than 
he has had himself. Also, to stick closely 
to the issue, why does he so neglect the 
Bisley Model and turn so lovingly to the 
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S. A. Army, which is at best only a Bisley 
with its hammer stuck up and its tail cut 
off? 

It is a long time till Spring, which means 
more reading and less shooting, so the 
remedy would seem to be more reading 
about shooting. Now wouldn’t it make nice 
reading to have Thomas and Haines, or 
some of the other fellows that have earned 
their spurs, speak up oftener along the 
lines the gun crank likes best? How about 
target pistols for a starter? You can 
count the good makes on the fingers of one 
hand, and an article on each and how to 
man-handle them to suit individual tastes, 
wouldn’t take up any more space than a 
fish story—only the author would almost 
have to be able to prove it, where the 
author of a fish story does not. 

The articles on fast revolver shooting and 
accuracy with the revolver were most in- 
teresting and were appreciated by every 
crank. Of coursé appreciation with a crank 
does not always mean that he agrees. For 
instance, I think there are many who will 
take exception to the statement relative 
to accuracy, that the man who cannot hit 
an eight-inch bull practically every time at 
fifty yards under the most favorable condi- 
tions is not even an average good shot. 
Keeping in the black means scores of from 
90 to 95 per cent at least, for pure luck 
and the law of averages will put a good 
percentage of the shots in the nine and ten 
rings, and the consistent 95 per cent shoot- 
ers are either in the world-beater class or 
runners up to the world-beaters, and I think 
U. S. R. A. records will bear this out 

However, we all reserve the right to dis- 
agree as much as we darn please, and it 
doesn’t make the article any the less in- 
teresting at that. On the other hand, it has 
a tendency to get the other fellow to speak 
his piece, which is what we all want. 

The arms and ammunition departments 
are becoming better in the leading sporting 
magazines mainly because, in the writer’s 
humble opinion, there is less evidence of 
the various writers drinking sulphuric acid 
and vinegar before replying to some one 
who has jumped all over one of their pet 
theories. After all, the differences are usu- 
ally matters of detail, and they all arrive 
there or thereabouts. E. C. Crossman ex- 
plains why a reduced load will sometimes 
shoot higher than a full load in a properly 
constructed rifle by what he calls, if I re- 
member the article right, “the compensat- 
ing flip of the barrel;” Mr. . Haines gets 
some results in testing out various loads in 
a single-shot rifle which had had a few 
inches cut off the barrel, that, if they are 
not there with respect to Crossman’s ex- 
planation, are certainly thereabouts. Both 
of the articles were most excellently writ- 
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ten and could not have been improved by 
any personal remarks. 

In conclusion the writer wishes success 
to the arms and ammunition department 
and hopes Chauncey Thomas will take his 
“pen in hand” rather than his gun because 
of these “few woids.” Not that we carra- 
dam, however, so long as we get the dope 

Ohio. F, W. 8. 

Chauncey Thomas, care Outdoor Life:—I 
have read with interest your articles on 
short guns in the different sportsmen’s mag- 
azines and I am taking the liberty of writ- 
ing you for information. 

My choice of gun liés between the .45 
Colt single-action and the .45 Colt Govern- 
ment Automatic. I rather favor the Single 
Action because of its absolute reliability 
and my main objection to it is the recoil. I 
have never fired a shot in my life and 
therefore can’t imagine what the recoil 
must feel like, but from what I have read 
the recoil of this gun is» terrific. Walter 
Winans, in his book “Hints on Revolver 
Shooting,” says: “Twenty-three grains of 
black powder gives a very heavy recoil.” 
The Remington Arms-U. M. C. Co.’s catalog 
lists the full charge of the .45 at forty 
grains. This seems to speak for itself. 

Before I go further, you are probably 
wondering why I want to get such a pow- 
erful gun. The reason is that I have waited 
for so many years for one that now I have 
the opportunity to get one I am going to 
get the heaviest and best I can. Probably 
you think me foolish in this respect, but 
to me the .45 Colt is not a certain calibre, 
like the .32 or .38, but rather a National In- 
stitution, like the American Eagle. 

In regard to the auto, from what I have 
read this appears to be a good gun but not 
to be depended on. ~My principal reasons 
for liking this is its smaller size, lack of 
recoil and ease of aiming. The recoil is 
practically eliminated and there is not the 
danger of spraining or breaking my wrist 
as there may be with the single action, 
even with gallery loaded ammunition. Also, 
it seems to be easier to aim, like pointing 
your finger, and as I will have no instruc- 
tor this is a big factor. I have also serious- 
ly considered the question of whether the 
auto, with improvements, will be the gun of 
the future. I went into one big sporting 
goods store in Philadelphia and the clerk 
there thought the auto very good; at an- 
other store the clerk condemned them and 
said they were at their height now and 
were nothing more than a novelty. 

I will use the gun for target shooting 
mostly and possibly on short camping 
trips, altho it will also be more or less for 
home defense as I am the oldest one in our 
house except my mother. The way I intend 
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to shoot is to go out in the open Saturday 
afternoons and shoot about fifty cartridges 
at a target, using gallery-loaded ammuni- 
tion at first, if I get the single action. I 
intend to stand about fifty feet from the 
target at first, with the target against a 
dirt bank I have in mind. The target and 
its construction I have not fully decided 
on yet. 

Now, Mr, Thomas, I realize I have taken 
up a great deal of your time, but I find I 
cannot decide by myself which kind to get 
and I will probably buy the gun you think 
best. Formerly I would decide to get first 
one and then the other, but after actually 
handling the guns at the store I am abso- 
lutely on the fence, as I have had no prac- 
tical experience with firearms. E. P. 

Pennsylvania. 


In reply to your inquiry of January 
27th:-—I appreciate your position, as I was 
young myself once but my disease was a 
fourteen-pound bear rifle before I knew how 
to shoot the .22. You must first learn to 
shoot a rifle before you can shoot a re- 
volver. A beginner always spoils two or 
three weapons before he learns how to 
take care of one. It is useless for you to 
think of starting with a .45 Colt as this 
would only develop bad habits in shooting 
that might be almost impossible to cure 
later. 

My advice is to buy a single-shot .22 rifle, 
shooting the .22 long-rifle cartridge, of any 
good make for about $5.00 or $6.00. Use 
only the .22 long rifle cartridge greased, as 
greaseless bullets are inaccurate, and soon 
spoil a gun. The long rifle cartridges will 
cost you about 60c per hundred, where the 
Colt .45s cost you $2.00 per hundred, and 
the .22 is better to learn with. After you 
have used up your single shot .22 thru 
neglect, vou can then buy a .22 repeater for 
about $8.00. After you have spoiled that in 
a month or two then get a good .22 repeater 
worth $12.00 or $15.00. 

After you have trained your eye and trig- 
ger finger on a .22, which will take about 
two years and about $100, then get a .22 
Colt or Smith & Wesson revolver, which 
you will undoubtedly spoil in a few weeks. 
After you can hit something with a .22 re- 
volver then try the .45, but not until then. 
To begin with, a .45 means flinching, and 
that is fatal to good shooting, and once de- 
veloped, is almost impossible to cure. 

I appreciate your sentiment concerning 
the .45 Colt, and agree with you heartily. 
But it is too dangerous a weapon in the 
hands of a beginner, and for you to get one 
to begin with would result in you being a 
poor shot,-and a spoiled revolver, and prob- 
ably in an accidental killing. 
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Chauncey Thomas, care Outdoor Life:—I 
have received and read with great interest 
your letter of the 2d in reply to my recent 
inquiry about the Colt .45. I expected it 
would be somewhat of this nature but there 
is one statement I would like to ask you 
about. You say, “You must first learn to 
shoot a rifle before you can shoot a re- 
volver.” Is this absolutely necessary in all 
cases, Mr. Thomas? 

I do not care for a rifle very much and 
would much rather start with a cheap .22 
say the Stevens Diamond or Tip Up, and 
after I have worn this out in about a month. 
as you say I will, I could then get a Smith 
& Wesson or Colt .22, and then later the 
.45. Would not this be possible? As I 
mentioned in my former letter, I do not 
know anything about the practical end of 
shooting, but I have read all the articles 
about rifles and revolvers in nearly every 
issue of most of the sportsmen’s magazines 
for the past two years, and I have also read 
every book on this subject that I could get: 
I might mention now that I was especially 
interested in your argument with “Bosley” 
and Ashley Haines about black powder in 
six guns. 

I would also like to have your opinion as 
to the best way of cleaning and taking care 
of a revolver, especially the small bored 
.22. Every writer appears to have his own 
ideas on this subject. I realize I am asking 
a great deal of you, Mr. Thomas, as an utter 
stranger, but it will save me a great deal of 
trouble and experimenting. BP. 

Pennsylvania. 


Dear E. P.—In answer to yours of Feb. 
8:—Shooting, like anything else, must be 


learned by degrees, by stages. In painting, 
for instance, you -must first learn to draw 
before you tackle color. Then you must 
learn how to mix colors, and learn various 
brush effects. No one ever learned por- 
trait painting, for example, by taking a 
brush and colors and practicing. A born 
genius might, of course, but I am here 
speaking of ordinary folks, such as we are. 

To learn to write you must first learn 
spelling, then how to make a good sentence, 
and pass thru various other minor stages 
before you can write a book, a poem, or a 
short-story or play. 

Now the shotgun, the rifle, the cannon 
and the revolver, represent in a way such 
-things as a poem, a play, a novel and a 
history. 

In other words, you cannot begin shooting 
at the top. You must begin at the bottom 
of the ladder and work up, in shooting as 
in painting, writing or any other line of en- 
deavor. 

First you must educate your eye, and 
practically at the same time your hand 
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Trying to judge windage, for example, be- 
fore you know how to sight would be like 
trying to judge or do effects in white by 
brush alone before you could make two or 
more different brush strokes—in painting, I 
mean, of course. 

The first thing to learn in shooting is to 

“call your shots” as the shooters phrase 
it. That is, to know just where you were 
sighting when the gun goes off. The muz- 
zle is always wobbling, and no shooter can 
hold it absolutely still, as it would be on a 
muzzle and elbow, or machine, rest. 
' The chief aid in learning to “call your 
shots” is accuracy in the weapon itself. No 
one can call shots from a weapon that is 
not accurate; in other words, from a gun 
that does not always put the bullet just 
where the gun is aimed. We always allow 
a certain variation in all guns, of course 
say for ordinary purposes and weapons an 
inch at 50 yards. Many guns will shoot 
much closer, but none that you are liable 
to handle for some time to come. 

Now in Europe it is found best to train 
the new soldiers with the .22 long rifle. 
Train their eyes and fingers, I mean. Just 
as one must train the eye to read musical 
notes as you do this typewriting, and the 
fingers to act independently more or less 
of the conscious brain. You must learn the 
same thing in shooting, and the .22 rifle is 
the best tool to that end. It would take 
you perhaps ten times longer to educate 
your eye and fingers with the .22 pistol 
And cost ten times as much money, and to 
no gain, 

When you can call your shots, then shoot- 
ing is half learned, the hardest part is over, 
like playing scales and exercises on a pi- 
ano or violin. When you can play the scales, 
then ’tis time enough to take up more ad- 
vanced work. But the advance work is 
hopeless till you have mastered the scales, 
till you can read the notes and find the 
keys without conscious effort. Same in 
shooting. 

I am here speaking only of the actual 
shooting, handling the weapon, or, rather. 
pointing it. But in addition are two other 
things of equal importance: you must 
learn how to take care of a gun, and also 
how not to injure other people or yourself, 
with it. When you instinctively learn to 
see where your bullet MIGHT go, and also 
instinctively never to point the muzzle 
toward any living thing, unless intention- 
ally, then ’tis time enough to take up more 
dangerous weapons. And a revolver is the 
most dangerous of weapons. And an auto- 
matic pistol is worse. 

Shooting is an exciting thing, and under 
the mental pleasure of a good shot one is 
very liable to point the weapon the wrong 
way, run toward the target and stumble, or 
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do something else just as dangerous. I 
think I am safe in saying that pistols, 
meaning single shot, revolvers and auto- 
matics, are as dangerous as dynamite. I 
believe, altho I have nothing at hand to 
prove it, that the figures of those killed 
and injured annually by dynamite and pis- 
tols will show that pistols are the more 
dangerous. 

We used to teach a boy how to shoot by 
giving him a single-shot shotgun with a bar- 
rel as long as it was possible to buy. The 
danger of a short gun is proverbial. And 
then he had to hunt alone, The gun was 
too long with which to shoot himself, and 
he could not shoot anyone else. After he 
had peppered a few cows and sent several 
charges of spent shot across the lake—there 
are no ponds west of the Big Muddy, re- 
member—and had been divorced from his 
pet one month for the first offense, two 
months for the second, three months for 
the third, and so on, then‘ in time -he 
learned to be careful by instinct. One ex- 
cited shot—blaze away without looking be- 
yond the target, even if the rabbit WAS 
getting away—might cost him his shooting 
for half the winter, or all the fall duck 
season, so he learned to be careful. 

Now all this is quite apart from train- 
ing your eye and fingers so that you can 
call your shots—but it is of much more im- 
portance. 

The three should be learned together. And 
the .22 long rifle is the best tool to learn on. 
I would much rather camp with a man who 
carried his dynamite in his bootleg, as I 
have seen done, than with a beginner, one 
who knew nothing about firearms—as you 
say you know nothing of them—who packed 
a revolver. I simply won’t have him around. 
If he doesn’t lay aside his gun, or leave the 
range or camp, then I do. 

You had better learn how to run a Ford 
before you try to drive a 100-horse-power 
racer 80 miles an hour. Reading books 
won’t help you much in either the gun or 
the auto game, till you have had a good 
deal of experience with the things them- 
selves. 

Forget the revolver till you know how to 
shoot. If you have never been on a horse 
don’t crawl onto a broncho the first thing. 
First learn to put on a saddle, mount, bal- 
ance in the saddle, etc. When you can do 
it properly on a gentle horse, then try a 
bucker, Just crawling up on a side of a 
wall-eyed pinto and diving head-first down 
the other side won’t teach you how to ride 
in fifty years. Go about riding, music 
painting, writing, or any other art, in the 
regular way, the path trod by others who 
know, and you may, and probably will, learn 
in due time. But there are no short cuts 
to any of them. Anyone who tries it is just 
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a plain fool, and deserves what he gets. The 
race is better off without him, even if he 
does do one good thing—serves as an ex- 
ample for others with more sense. 

So invest about $10 in a single-shot .22 
long rifle of good make, have a good gun- 
smith look after the sights and the trigger 
pull, invest another $10 in .22 long rifle 
cartridges—all of the same make, by the 
way—and go about it slowly, but surely, and 
with common-sense, Don’t try to ride a ca- 
noe down a rapid till you can paddle a raft 
on a mill pond. Otherwise, you will sud- 
denly come up against something—a doc- 
tor, or a cop, most likely—that will make 
you wish you had never seen a gun. 

There is a lot of piffle about the Wild 
Westerner and his sixgun, and the cowboy 
of the movie isn’t a cowboy at all; he is 
only an actor. I have spent over forty 
years in the Rockies, and remember as a 
boy seeing the wild Indians and the buffalo 
herds, and I think I know the game. As a 
mankiller I would take a repeating carbine 
—automatic preferred—in preference to any 
two revolvers ever made. Even a sawed-off 
shotgun is much better, The old stage-driv- 
ers and guards carried the sawed-off shot- 
gun, and the old-time bartender had one un- 
der the sheet-iron bar, 

Bill Hickox —“Wild Bill”— probably the 
best sixgun man who ever lived—my father 
knew him personally—carried the sawed-off 
shotguns, one strapped under each arm. 

The sixgun is all right if you can’t get 
better: but the Indian with the bow stood 
an equal chance against the old .45—in fact 
experienced Indian fighters have told me 
that the Indian stood the better chance. 

All said and done, the revolver is only a 
substitute for the rifle. The rifle exceeds ° 
the revolver in all things, including quick- 
ness. Only the rifle is not as easily carried. 
due to its larger size and more weight, and 
is not as easily concealed. 

No, Mr. E. P.; you cannot shoot a re- 
volver till you know how to shoot a rifle, 
any more than you can keep books till you 
know how to add. In short, you can’t shoot 
the short rifle without a stock till you can 
shoot the long rifle with a stock, any more 
than you can drive a team with one hand 
till you can drive them with two hands. 

No one can do much of anything with one 


‘hand till he can do the same thing with 


two hands. I am writing somewhat at 
length, as I intend to make an article for 
the “magazine from these letters, and I 
wish to thank you for your permission to 
use yours. Names omitted, of course. 
CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


(I will now again retire to the sagebrush 


and await the necktie parties. I wish Van 


was here.—C. T. . 
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Military Shooting Program. 


By Davidson and Schnerring. 


The greatest national shooting contest 
ever held in America was held at Camp 
Perry in 1913. Never before in the history 
of this country were there so many foreign 
nations represented. Teams from Peru, 
Argentine, Sweden, Switzerland, France and 
Canada were there, The sons of Sweden, 
noted for their light hair and beautiful com- 
plexion, stood out in marked contrast to 
the dark, swarthy sons of the hotter cli- 
mates. The sons of France were conspicu- 
ous for their politeness, their quick ges- 
tures; and their reputation for the love of 
the gentle sex was most convincingly borne 
out by the presence of two beautiful 
French ladies. 

Each team was accompanied by an inter- 
preter, and the interpreter’s task was any- 
thing but light, the thousand and one dif- 
ferent questions fired-at him as rapidly as 
he could answer, gives one an idea of the 
task. Thru the interpreters a congenial 
conversation was kept up by the English 
French, Spanish and Swedish teams. 

The evenings were enjoyably spent, mu- 
sic furnished by the Hawaiian stringed 
band and phonograph and motion pictures 
being the chief amusement. Groups of men 
here and there, dressed in the handsome 
uniforms of their nations, discussed shoot- 
ing, rifles, ammunition, sights, and the 
many different appurtenances for the rifle, 
and made a scene held most dear by the 
rifleman. 

Some of the most interesting matches of 
this great shoot were the Palma match 
and the matches of the international rifle 
associations. The Palma is a team match 
shot on the 800, 900 and 1,000-yard ranges; 
each man fires 15 shots at each range, and 
the firing is all done in the prone position. 
This match is the most popular match in 
America, Canada and Engiand, and has 
been shot for many years back by these 
three nations. 

Never before were there so many teams 
entered in this match. America, Canada, 
Argentina, Peru and Sweden were repre- 
sented. England was not represented in 
this match because of her military rifle 
being so much inferior to the Canadian and 
American military rifles. 

The American team used the Springfield 
* rifle and a special match cartridge contain- 
ing a 180-grain bullet driven up to a high 
rate of speed by nitroglycerine powder. The 
Argentinans used the Mauser rifle equipped 
with fine B.S. A. target sights, and also a 
special match cartridge made by the Unit- 
ed States Cartridge Company, taking a 180- 
grain bullet. The Canadians used the Ross 
military rifle and a special match cartridge 


taking a heavy 215-grain bullet—and they 
were picked as sure winners, for they had 
secured the first three prizes in the indi- 
vidual Palma the day before. Sweden and 
Peru each used their military rifle equipped 
with plain open sights. 

The American team won the match with 
a score of 1,714. Argentina second with a 
score of 1,684 and Canada third with a 
score of 1,675. The teams of Sweden and 
Peru, being hopelessly outclassed and han- 
dicapped with crude open sights and lack 
of experience in long range shooting, fell 
far behind the three leading teams. 

The long bullet used by the Canadian 
team seemed to be badly out of balance 
and tipped considerably in the head-on 
wind which they encountered in this 
match, =. wind which they had not encoun- 
tered during their pratice matches. This 
badly-balanced bullet is said to be the cause 
of Canada losing the match. 

The most important match of the union 
of International Rifle Associations was the 
team match for the championship of the 
world, with the free rifle. Seven different 
nations were represented in this match. 
Each nation was represented by five com- 
petitors and each competitor fired 120 
shots—40 standing, 40 kneeling and 40 
prone. 

All matches of the International Union 
of Associations were shot at 300 meters, as 
the 300-meter range is the popular range (for 
all big matches in the foreign countries. 

The target, somewhat like the Standard 
American target, measured 1 meter across 
the outside ring. There were ten rings, 
counting from 1 to 10, The inner circle 
measuring approximately 4 inches across, 
counted 10, and the distance between each 
ring measured nearly 2 inches. The black 
bullseye measured approximately 24 inches 
across. 

A shed was built for this shocting in 
order tc comply with the foreign condi- 
tions of shooting. The din in this shed was 
terrific while all were firing the high-pow- 
er rifles and was anything but pleasant. 
The foreign teams did not seem to he dis- 
turbed by the'loud noise, but it tried the 
nerves of the American riflemen sorely. 

The American team was selected from 
those who had tried for it. The tryouts 
were held at Camp Perry a few weeks pre- 
vious to the match, which was rather a late 
day to get up a team to compete with the 
world’s best rifle shots. Some of Ameri 
ca’s best off-hand rifle shots were there 
but failed to make a place on the team, 
failing mostly in the kneeling position, 
which is a position difficult to make a de- 
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cent score in without considerable practice. 
Many of the best prone shooters tried for 
a place on the team but failed in the off- 
hand position, which is by far the hardest 
position of all to make a good score. After 
a thoro tryout of all the available men, the 
team was seleeted, and, without a doubt, 
was composed of the best all-around shots 
in the United States. 

This match called for special rifles. The 
rifles had 30-inch heavy barrels, set trig- 
gers, ani weighed about 13 pounds and were 
required to shoot the cartridge adopted by 
the nation for their military rifle. 

The rifles used by the American team 
were especially built for this‘ match by the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company. The 
rifles were of single-shot action, fitted with 
heavy 80-inch barrels and open sights. 
There were two butt stocks for each rifle— 
one stock was like the regular Schuetzen 
stock for off-hand shooting, and the other 
was like the military butt stock, designed 
for shooting in the prone position. 

The &wiss were confident of winning this 
match, for they had been defeated but once 
in sixteen different matches—-and the re- 
sults were as they had anticipated. They 
won the match easily with a score of 4,959, 
France second with a score of 4,767, United 
States third with a score of 4,578. The high- 
est aggregate in the three positions was 
won by Staheli of Switzerland with a score 
of 1,030. The kneeling position was won 
by Staheli with a score of 352. Widmer of 
Switzerland won the standing position with 
a score of 334. The prone position was 
won by Paroche of France with a score 
of 358. 

The results of the shoot showed the 
Swiss to be the greatest off-hand as well 
as knesling position shots in the world, 
with the French second, the Swedes thir 
and the United States fourth. The Swiss, 
French and American teams ali had the 
same score in the prone position. 

The fact that the scores of all three 
teams were .of an equal number of points 
in the prone position is sufficient proof 
that the rifles and ammunition used by the 
American team were equal if not superior 
to the rifles and ammunition used by the 
Swiss and French teams, and, also, the 
short time for practice with this rifle by 
the American team must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Many critics will say we have the great- 
est long-range shots in the world. It is 
true we have won and hold at the present 
time the long-range team championship of 
the world. How much superior our long- 
range shots are to the Canadian and other 
long-range. shots is a debatable question. 
After a thoro going over the merits of the 
different long-range experts, the question 
would simmer down to equipment. 

The large powder space of the New 
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Springfield case filled with a nitroglycerine 
powder and a heavy 180-grain match bullet 
is the secret of the superiority of our suc- 
cess at the long ranges. 

No other military rifle in the world used 
in the Palma match can safely drive a 180- 
grain bullet up to 2,700 feet velocity per 
second. 

At the short ranges and mid ranges there 
would be but slight difference in the ac- 
curacy of the different military rifles and 
eartridges; but at the long ranges where 
other military bullets have slowed down 
considerably in cemparison to the 180- 
grain bullet of the American Palma match 
ammunition, which, traveling at a much 
higher rate of speed, drives truly thru the 
unseen currents of air to the black bulls- 
eye, whereas, the stray zephyrs of air blow 
the more slowly-moving bullet out of its 
true course, striking the target in the 4 
or perhaps in the 3 ring. 

Take the identical same teams and same 
equipment to the 300-meter target and 
shoot on the close-counting ring target and 
the results would be far different. The 
scores of the teams would run very close 
and the competition would be sharp and 
interesting. 

During the earlier days of our history, 
battles were mostly won by the wonderful 
accuracy of the rifle fire of our men. So 
accurate was the rifle fire of Morgan’s ri- 
flemen and of others that they became fam- 
ous. The fame of these expert riflemen 
has been carried down thru generations to 
the present time; and the expression “We 
are a nation of riflemen” has sprung from 
the reputation of our ancestors. But, we 
are laboring under a delusion and living in 
blissful ignorance of the true state of af- 
fairs. The majority of the present-day 
youth could not hit a man with a rifle but- 
let, firing with the military rifle, at a dis- 
tance of fifty yards; they could not even 
manipulate a modern military bolt-action 
rifle. 

The military camp held at Plattsburg, N. 
Y., 1915, was a revelation to many of the 
successful business and political men of 
this country. The training they received 
at this camp was cf great benefit to them. 
But the mere training they received was 
of little consequence in comparison to the 
lasting impression of the difficulties of the 
military profession and the destruction of 
their conceited ideas that any mediocre 
business man in a month’s training would 
be competent to successfully command a 
military company. Many of these men 
came home without knowing the fundamen- 
tal principles of rifle shooting. They could 
practice every day for three months, then 
could not successfully compete with an ex- 
pert rifleman. No doubt these men will 
have a more serious thought of the military 
game, for they have learned that military 
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is a profession and cannot be mastered in 
a month’s or year's time. 

The showing made by most all National 
Guard teams at the national shoots are far 
from satisfactory in comparison to ths 
shooting done by the service teams, Many 
adjutactt generals were reluctant to send a 
state team to the national shoot at Florida, 
contenijing it was useless to send a Na- 
tional Guard team to compete with the ser 
vice teams, They were correct in their 
contention; but that is what the profession- 
al soldiers are for—to teach the National 
Guardsmen how to shoot. 

Our present program of shooting in the 
military is a mighty big handicap to all of 
those who are not professional military 
men, for the average National Guardsman 
cannot afford the time to make himself pro- 
ficient on all the ranges in order that he 
may successfully compete in the national 
matches with the regular service man, and 
naturally, he loses the spirit of competition 
and goes into a match with a “don’t care” 
attitude, 

The targets used by the regular service 
and the National Guard are entirely out of 
reason. The black bullseye is so small for 
the distance shot over that it causes such 
severe cye-strain as to make it unpleasant 
to shoot. The slow fire target at 300 
yards, having an §8-inch bullseye, can 
scarcely be seen when looking thru the 
sight of the military rifle, and the count 
is too coarse, All the space inside of the 
26-inch ring, with the exception of the 8- 
inch plack, counts a 4. The same is true 
of the other targets for slow fire. The rap- 
id-fire terget, a silhouette figure of a man 
in the prone position, has the correct size 
of black but it sheuld have at least one 
counting ring in the black. 

Many competitors made as many as six 
consecutive possibles in the _ rapid-fire 
matches in Florida. These shoot-offs take 
considerable time and useless expenditure 
of ammunition. 

Another great handicap to present course 
of military shooting is the securing of 
suitable ranges to shoot on. Most National 
Guard ranges are so unattractive, so un- 
comfortable, in fact. They are selected 
from some god-forsaken place, either a 
swamp where the mosquitoes wreak their 
vengeance out on the poor rifle cranks, or 
some sandy desert or ground that could not 
be used for any other purpose. 

What might be considered a better pro- 
gram for shooting would be the selection 
of a one-distance range of 300 meters for 
both slow and rapid fire, as it is getting to 
be a serious question for the government 
to purchase 1,000-yard ranges, for they are 
hard to secure at any suitable distance 
from town or city. A range too far from 
town or city is not of much worth for the 
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rifleman does not have time enough to spare 
to spend two or three hours on the car 
when he goes to shoot, for his time is cut 
so short that he does not have time to shoot 
over all the ranges, which he must do if he 
expects to compete in a match of any im- 
portance. The ranges should be secured in 
a good, healthy locality and kept in an at- 
tractive condition, Every town of 5,000 or 
more inhabitants should be provided with a 
range, which should be located near a 
street car line, so one may have an easy 
and quick way of getting to and from the 
range. 

Many men have two or three hours a day 
to spare for rifle shooting but never get 
to shoot for the reason the ranges are too 
far from their homes and that they could 
get but little accomplished under the pres: 
ent course. The ranges should be provided 
with steel plates thick enough to stop the 
service bullets when hit by stray shots. 
These plates with a suitable sized hole and 
set up at a correct distance from the firing 
point so that the target can be plainiy seen 
while looking thru the hole in the plate, 
would be the means of preventing all wild 
shots from passing over into the adjoining 
county. Target butts should be built up of 
concrete to a suitable height, where natu- 
ral backstops cannot be secured, 30 as to 
catch all bullets fired thru the targets. 

The target should be like the target used 
in the Union Rifle Association matches. 
The target has a large black, which can be 
easily seen without straining one’s eyes, 
and looks very easy to hit; but inside the 
black are five rings, counting from 5 to 10. 
The 10-ring, or center, measures approxi- 
mately 4 inches across, and to make a pos- 
sible one would have to group one’s shots 
in the 4-inch ring at 300 ‘meters. which 
would be nigh impossible. A target of this 
kind is an incentive for the rifle crank to 
do better and also is an everlasting stimu- 
Ius to bring out more accurate ammunition 
and rifles. 

The present rapid-fire target is too easy, 
and the game becomes tame when one can 
lay down and grind out possible after pos- 
sible. The black of the rapid-fire target 
is the correct size for aiming at, particu- 
larly at 300 meters, but it should have at 
least one inner counting ring so small that 
it would be impossible to make a perfect 
score, Many critics will say the 24-inch 
black is tco large a mark to shoot at over 
the 300-meier range, but it is a well-known 
fact among expert riflemen that when 
shooting on the 200-yard range they can 
group their shots in a smaller circle if they 
use an il-inch black instead ‘of an 8-inch 
black bullseye, for it is much easier to see 
and to aim at a large mark than it is to see 
and to aim at a small mark. 

The shooting in the slow-fire matches 
should be done in three positions—stana- 
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ing, kneeling and prone. Many of our best 
rifle shots have quit the military game be- 
cause there is no off-hand shooting and the 
off-hand shooting brought back into the 
military game would be the means of 
bringing back some of our best expert rifle 
shots. 

Springfield rifles and government ammu- 
nition of the best quality should be issued, 
free, to rifle clubs. Some manufacturing 
concern should make a good, strong, single- 
shot action rifle adapted to Springfield 
cartridge and fitted with different weights 
and lengths of barrels, set triggers and 
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telescopic sights to be shot in _ special 
matches or when shot in matches where tho 
regular Springfield is shot to be handi- 
cupped a correct number of points. 

With every town of 4,000 to 5,000 inhab- 
itants furnished with a well-equipped 300- 
meter range, crowded every Saturday and 
holiday with riflemen shooting at the ever- 
elusive bullseye, America will regain her 
former prestige in the shooting world and 
we can then truthfully call ourselves a 
“Nation of Riflemen.” 

Pennsylvania. 


Newton Cartridges and Bullets on Game. 
By John A. Donovan, M.D. 


In answer to many personal communica- 
tions from your readers re. Newton’s rifles: 
Of course, as yet I have not had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing one (December, 1915), so 
can judge them only by his description, 
which certainly reads well. As for the .256 
cartridge, I can hardly imagine under our 
present knowledge of ballistics anything any 
better for the average hunter. A heavier 
bullet can be substituted with a still better 
ballistic result, but this is done at the ex- 
pense of at least two other admirable fea- 
tures. My personal experience is limited 
to the Adolph Express, .30 caliber only, 
using Newton patent protected point, 170- 
grain, soft-nosed bullets. 

Before going to the woods I found that 
they passed thru 8-inch pine posts and spat- 
tered the boards six feet beyond like a 
load of bird shot. My experiences in hunt- 
ing game are as follows: 

i. Deer, distance 115 yards, heart cut off 
from large vessels as if done with a dull 
cleaver. I found only one piece of the heart 
the size of the end of your thumb. All the 
main part of it was blown to sawdust, so 
to speak. There were bits of bullet in sur- 
rounding tissue the size of iron filings. It 
did not pass thru or even enter the opposite 
side. 

2. Deer, seventy-five yards, shot thru the 
neck from above, downward and forward, 
leaving the head hanging by skin and some 
flesh on both sides. 

3. Elk, 175 yards, shot into front shoul- 
der thru bone into lungs. Unable to find 
any of bullet, the lungs appeared to have 
been run thru a sausage grinder. Death 
almost instantaneous, heart not touched. 
None of bullet left lung cavity. 

4. While hunting with Dr. Shore of Cody, 
Wyo., I saw a brown bear lying down 210 
yerds away. It evidently saw us as we 
stepped into the open and started to rise. 
A quick shot struck the front shoulder and 
bear dropped and rolled one turn down the 
hill, not even being able to complete its 


effort to get on its feet. The large shoulder 
bone was completely shattered, the lung tis- 
sue all torn to shreds, but the bullet did not 
touch the opposite chest wall or the dia- 
phragm and the heart was not touched. We 
found only two or three small metal specks, 
as the blood and lung tissue ran out of the 
wound as we enlarged it. 

5. Next day with George Hopkins I shot 
a black bear, 200 yards, approximately. 
First shot cut just behind left shoulder, too 
low to touch the heart, but passed thru the 
opposite side, leaving a large wound thru 
which a hand could be pushed. Bear in- 
stantly rolled down, as they usually do, and 
the second shot entered in front of left hip 
bone, but missing bone, passed thru right 
hip bone, badly shattering it, and stopped 
just inside the skin. We picked out of flesh 
when we skinned it four separate chunks of 
the bullet, situated in a circle about five 
inches in diameter. The bullet had gone to 
pieces and the fragments were evidently 
flying thru the tissue outward, funnel- 
shaped, stopping inside the skin. Most of 
the meat on that hip was useless for food. 

Before getting these bears I fired twice 
into the heaviest portion of the hip bone of 
a horse we had just killed for bait, to make 
sure the bullet would penetrate. Both went 
thru, shattering the hip, but neither came 
out the other side. We did not open the 
animal, as we were using it for bait. 

If a very deep penetration is necessary, 
I doubt their efficiency, but they do go deep 
enough to do an awful damage. The result 
is certainly terrific. On my next trip I hope 
to experiment with the full metal bullets as 
well. I still have “most powerful” confi- 
dence in the full-metal, 180-grain bullet, 
same shape as our military bullet, loaded 
into a Newton cartridge.” At some future 
date I hope to be able to demonstrate the 
killing power advantage of this shape over 
the Thomas bullet shape, the sides of which 
are nearly straight instead of rounding to 
a point, tho undoubtedly the latter is the 
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speedier bullet, therefore possesses the 
more energy at longer ranges. Thus, New- 
ton’s selection of this shape for his soft- 
nosed, protected-point is ideal, as that same 
law does not apply to the soft-nose. 

Before getting Newton’s protected bul- 
lets, my lead-pointed bullets had their points 
considerably rounded by carrying them in 
my pockets. The new ones all retain their 
points. If I wanted a bullet to penetrate a 
tough hide and much tissue I’d stick to the 
original sharp-pointed full metal, as I know 
it will do the business, 

Mr. Fred Adolph’s conclusion that his bul- 
let will always stay together until it en- 
ters the paunch and then by its contact 
with the tissue of the paunch will always 
explode—in short, under like conditions will 
always do the same thing—is absolutely 
true assuming conditions are always alike. 
If he recalls his early lessons in anatomy 
he will remember that heart tissue, lung 
tissue and interstitial tissue are all very 
different; he will also remember that even 
in passing thru the solid part of the body 
this bullet traverses several varieties of 
tissue. Tho scientifically his formula is ab- 
solutely correct, his. conclusions as to why 
will need many confirmations before they 
can be accepted by scientists. Undoubted- 
ly, Mr. Adolph is on the right track in his 
search for an explanation, but we, living 
in the city in which thousands of pounds 
of high explosives are used daily, have long 
since learned often to our uttermost sor- 
row, that all explosives are extremely 
freakish at time—in other words, tho they 
do act the same always when conditions 
are exactly alike, there are so many modi- 
fying conditions as yet unknown to the 
most skilled expert, that the cause of a few 
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accidents still remains a mystery. This 
same law of exceptions is equally true of 
explosive bullets, but the conscientious 
workers following such scientific leaders 
will sometime solve it. I would look for 
the difference rather in the difference in 
density than in the kind of tissue. 


Montana. JOHN A. DONOVAN, M.D. 


Note by Mr. Newton:—Dr. Donovan’s ex- 
perience well illustrates the action of ordi- 
nary soft point bullets when fired at ex- 
treme velocities. He procured his ammuni- 
tion in September, 1914, before the new 
heat insulated bullets were designed, and 
his were the plain soft point spitzer with 
protected point. The heat of the friction 
melted the core opposite the bearing on the 
barrel, but not in the point, so when they 
strike they give much the same effect as 
a charge of shot at the muzzle of the gun. 
They penetrate as long as they are pass- 
ing thru comparatively solid flesh or bone, 
but when they reach a cavity they spread 
out and disintegrate. This is sometimes 
desirable and sometimes objectionable, es- 
pecially when the cavity may be some dis- 
tance away from the entrance point. A 
Chicago physician, accompanied by his 
wife, spent two months on the Yukon last 
fall, he using a Sauer Mauser rechambered 
for the .30 Newton cartridge, and she using 
a Springfield equipped with .256 Newton bar- 
rel. They bagged about twenty head of 
game, consisting of moose, caribou and 
sheep, and report that in but one instance 
did the bullet fail to penetrate the carcass 
completely, tho several were lodged under 
the skin on the opposite side. They used 
the heat insulated bullets. 


Strength of Actions. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In looking over my 
files of Outdoor Life I notice that in the 
June, 1914, number Harry Elkins, M.D., 
quotes Lieut. Whelen as saying that the 
Krag action is liable to give way at a pres- 
sure of 47,000 pounds, while the regulation 
cartridge develops a pressure of 43,000 
pounds, 

Now, since we have been considering or- 
ganizing a rifle club and purchasing Krags, 
I am anxious to learn if the above is true, 
since if I get one I expect to do some re- 
loading, and at any rate, I do not consider 
any rifle safe in which you do not dare to 
exceed the regular pressure more than 10 
per cent, since many things can happen to 
run it up above that. I remember reading of 
several Springfield bolts that gave away at 
Camp Perry some years ago. I wonder if 
the defects in that action have been reme- 
died since! 


Did anyone ever hear of a Model ’95 Win- 
chester giving away? I will bet that they 
will stand 100,000 pounds. I have done a 
little experimenting with a .30-40 in which 
I greatly exceeded the regular pressure and 
without injuring it in any way. . 

I have a .50-110, Model 1886 Winchester 
in which during my absence my brother-in- 
law and another loaded a shell just as full 
as they could pack it of Du Pont .30-caliber 
powder and the regular bullet. They fired 
the rifle with a string. It burst the head of 
the shell and the gases escaping to the rear 
just simply fused the front end.of the firing- 
pin for about one-third of the way back, but 
the action was entirely uninjured. I once 
saw a .45-90, Model ’86 Winchester that had 
been fired with a shell full of shotgun 
smokeless. The barrel around the chamber 
was entirely blown away, the front end of 
the receiver on the right-hand side was 
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gone and the front end of the breech-bolt 
was blown off, but the locking bolts were 
still in place and entirely uninjured, as was 
the rear end of the breech bolt, still locked 
in place and uninjured. I wonder what 
would have happened to a Krag or Spring- 
field under such conditions. 

I had a .35 Remington auto-loading rifle 
in which both lugs gave away while shoot- 
ing factory cartridges. Owing to the solid 
breech of these guns, the shooter was en- 
tirely uninjured. This is in my opinion the 
big strong point in favor of these guns, 
since the breech, having no open communi- 
cation to the rear, the giving away of the 
lugs endanger the shooter in no way, and I 
see no reason for believing that the locking 
mechanism of this rifle is not as strong as 
any bolt-action rifle. 

Several years ago during the bolt vs. 
lever controversy, Chas. Newton showed to 
my satisfaction that the Model ’95 Winches- 
ter was far stronger than the New Spring- 
field in the locking mechanism, and I still 
believe it to be so. Now, in his new cata- 
log he tells us that while the 95 Winchester 
action can be fitted with one of his .256 
barrels, that there is so much spring in the 
breech that the shells can not be reloaded, 
and he has also stated it to be practical to 
rechamber the Springfield for the .30 
Adolph cartridge, which must give a far 
greater thrust on the bolt than the regula- 
tion cartridge. 

Now, since there is such a tendency to 
raise the velocity as far as possible in many 
of our most popular rifles, and since this is 
necessarily accompanied by increased pres- 
sure, and so many of us would like to experi- 
ment a little, it seems to.me that this 
should prove a very interesting subject, for 
it has been shown that we have plenty of 
reserve strength in most barrels. I, for one, 
would like to know just how much reserve 
strength we have in our actions, since I do 
not care to work too close to the limit. 
It’s too much like walking along the edge of 
a precipice in the dark. Cc. V. ODEN. 

Oregon. 
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Note by Mr. Newton:—Lieut, Whelen was 
a little rash in his statement quoted, since 
no man can tell within 1,000 pounds of the 
pressure which a rifle action will stand 
without bursting it in finding out. Many 
of the Krags are in weekly use on the range 
of the club of which the writer is a mem- 
ber, using reloaded ammunition giving 50,000 
pounds pressure or over, and all work well 
and none have given way. We are not in- 
fallible, but it is our opinion that the Krag 
action will last for a great many rounds 
using ammunition giving 50,000 pounds 
pressure, The bolt of the Krag has but a 
single locking lug on its forward end. The 
thrust of the discharge, coming on this sin- 
gle bolt, tends to strain the bolt across its 
diameter, but comes far from breaking it. 
However, with the steel used in the bolt a 
long series of shots cause a condition known 
as “fatigue,” or crystallization, which may 
ultimately so weaken the bolt as to lead to 
a break. The more powerful the back thrust 
the more quickly will the fatigue develop. 
A comparatively new Krag action, free from 
flaws, will stand far over 75,000 pounds per 
square inch pressure. The vanadium, chro- 
mium and some other alloy steels are used 
in automobile axles and other vital parts 
because they are not affected by fatigue; 
their cost alone prevents their being used 
in rifle actions, as théy are most suitable. 
The Springfield action has double locking 
lugs on the front end; thus meets the thrust 
symmetrically and suffers far less from 
fatigue and is at all times stronger than 
the Krag. The cause of the breaking of the 
Springfield bolts lay in the use of a steel 
which must be hardened very hard to de- 
velop the full tensile strength required. In 
some cases it was hardened too much and 
gave way thru its excessive brittleness. 
This happens but seldom; still, it might be 
better did they use the vanadium steel, 
which does not require so much hardening. 

We once heard of a Model 1895 Winches- 
ter giving way—that is, stretching back— 
but we discounted the story decidedly. They 
stood the government test of 75,000 pounds 
per square inch without trouble. 


Some Timely Advice. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Some time ago in 


an article in Outdoor Life entitled “Six- 
Gun Talk” the author said “that I could 
shoot 6 or 7 grains of Bull’s-eye out of a 
Colt .45 with safety and 9 or 10 grains of 
R. S. Q.” That is only one of a great many 
similar articles on the six-gun and loadings 
for cartridges to use in said gun. 

Quite a few years ago the writer, being 
as big a gun crank as ever lived, read that 
certain cartridge companies loaded certain 
cartridges with so and so many grains of 
such or such powders. One day, when in a 


destructive mood, he took several cart- 
ridges, pulled the bullets and weighed the 
charge. As they differed, he tried again, 
and by trying cartridges from several lots, 
purchased nearly a year apart, he found a 
variation of over 1.5 grains in the loads. 
That made him ask “why?” So he went 
down cellar to his improvised ballistic pen- 
dulum and shot a lot of them. There was 
practically no difference in their velocity 
as shot. Then he loaded up a batch of 
shells and made a variation of 0.5 grains in 
each lot of ten till a variation of 2.0 grains 
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was reached. Now, all of these loads came 
out of the same can of powder and 0.5 
grains made a whole lot of difference when 
shot at that ballistic pendulum, and when 
the difference of 2 grains was reached— 
well, only two shots were fired, and a new 
six-gun had to come into our family to re- 
place the “dear departed.” 

The writer had read some articles on 
chronographs, pressure guns, etc., and so 
rummaged around till he found clippings, 
but they did not help. One or two books 
on ballistics did not help, either. The En- 
cyclopedia Britannica threw some light on 
the subject, a pamphlet on ballistite gave 
some more, and a small book on smokeless 
powder gave the final setting off to the 
whole fireworks. It is simply this: The 
powder companies only make so many 
pounds of powder in each lot, and no two 
lots are of exactly the same strength; there- 
fore will not give the same results when 
loaded the same. Now, the powder com- 
panies do want you to reload, for they sell 
the powder and they place the loadings so 
low that they won’t hurt the gun, and if 
you do go above their figures of so and so 
many grains, why, they will say that it is 
your own fault when you blow up a gun, 
as they did not recommend that load. 

Opposite to them comes the ammunition 
companies, who say, “We do not recom- 
mend reloadings.” Now, it is not entirely 
because they want to sell the shells, nor is it 
for humanity’s sake, for they really do not 
care if you blow your fool head off (or mine, 
either), but thru a long set of experiments 
they have determined about what breech 
pressures all guns will stand, and in load- 
ing cartridges they try to get the highest 
velocities possible and still have the breech 
pressure well within the safety figures. 
With that end in view they make more 
tests and at last decide on a certain veloc- 
ity, ft. sec. as a standard. They try in all 
loadings to hold to that standard with a 
variation of only + 25 ft. sec. and with 
this standard in view will keep. testing, 
taking a certain number of cartridges (gen- 
erally ten at a time several times a day) 
out of the regular run for velocity tests, and 
at the same time a like number for breech 
pressures. If the velocity is near the varia- 
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tion limit of + 26 ft. sec. they will order 
a larger or smaller charge of powder, as 
the case may be, and thus hold to the stand- 
ard velocities. They don’t care one hang 
how much powder is in the shell, so the 
velocity comes right and the breech pres- 
sures are below the danger point. 

The writer, in turn, don’t care a hang 
what velocities you get, nor does he care 
if you blow up your six-gun, but he doesn’t 
want some fellow, with the makings of a 
jolly good sportsman in him, to have all 
taste for the sport driven out of him the 
first shot, let alone the danger of having 
the neighbors say, “Boo-hoo! how natural 
he looks,”—and just from following some 
other fellow’s ideas. 

It is the writer’s opinion that were some 
young or old man to follow the example of 
some experimenters and their advice, as 
given in all of the various articles of over- 
loadings that have come out in the various 
sporting magazines, each and every one of 
the writers would be a murderer just as 
surely as if you had held a six-gun to his 
head and pulled the trigger. 

If you want to test, go ahead and test 
and write about the results, just as the 
writer of this has done many times, but 
don’t recommend it as safe, for it is not 
safe to go very much above the loadings 
recommended by the powder companies. 
Not only are you not content to tell about 
it and recommend the loadings as safe, but 
like the small kid in the swimming hole, 
you taunt all shooters with “Come along, 
come along, try it out, and tell us about it.” 
And that is not right, by a long shot. 

You say that you would like to know how 
those charges would work out in a .45 Colt 
cartridge? Well, do you want to know bad 
enough to forward a can of each brand to 
Mr. McGuire? If so, you can do it and he 
can forward them to me. I will furnish the 
bullets and cases, try them out and publish 
the results in Outdoor Life—velocity, breech 
pressure and penetration—just to show 
you how far off you really are in recom- 
mending those loadings. BILL. 

Wyoming. 


Note.—To the above we most heartily say 
“Amen!”—Editor. 


**Excuse Me, But.’’ 


-No, Mr. Miller; no smoking up. Please 
re-read the December article. Note.—(This 
gun does not give the same execution with 
rifle ammunition factory loads); also the 
last paragreph (when properly loaded with 
revolver powder) ;. I mean this: I don’t want 
to shoot unburnt powder out of a gun. And 
still maintain the .32-20 Colt is the heaviest 
and strongest revolver made in the United 


States today (and “Made in the U. S.” is 
my middle name), and therefore will stand 
the greatest explosion of Laflin & Rand’s 
Bull’s-eye powder, together with metal- 
patched bullets. It is the peer of all re- 
volvers when hand-loaded shells are used to 
secure extreme ranges. Get your milk 
cans; and, Rowell! come out of the bushes. 
California, CLARENCE BE, SMITH. 
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I desire to get a light-weight .22 high- 
power single-shot rifle (about 5 lbs.), 24-in. 
round barrel. Who would you recommend to 
bore such a barrel to get the most accurate 
results? Factory ammunition to be used. Do 
.22 long-rifle cartridges give as good results 
when used with Marble auxiliary chamber in 
.22 high-power as when used in rifle cham- 
bered for .22 long-rifle ammunition? Which 
would be best ’scope for rifle as mentioned 
above, the American factory-made ones or 
the German variety?—G. Galen, Alameda, 
Calif. 


Answer.—A. O. Zischang of Syracuse, N. 
Y., Schoyen & Peterson of Denver, Colo., or 
H. M. Pope of Jersey City, N. J. We do not 
think the extreme accuracy is obtained from 
the .22 long-rifle cartridge when fired from 
au adapter as when fired from a chamber 
cut in the barrel itself. However, they do 
very good work from the adapters. The 
American ‘’scopes would, we think, be very 
satisfactory on a rifle of this particular type. 
—Editor. 


I take the liberty of asking a few ques- 
tions concerning the Lee .25 high-power cart- 
ridge designed by L. A. Danse, which article 
appeared in the February, 1915, issue of Out- 
door Life: (1) How is the expansion of the 
6mm. Lee shell to the .25 high-power shell 
accomplished? (2) Where could I purchase 
.2h high-power Lee shells, and at what price? 
(3) Do the Marlin Co. offer for sale the com- 
plete reloading set for .25 high-power as 
illustrated on page 183 of the Feb., 1915, 
issue? (4) What weight and style bullet of @ 
those mentioned on page 181 would you ad-,’ 
vise to use in reloading the .25 high-power , 
in order to secure accuracy, high speed and > 
flat trajectory?—Paul G. Rast, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Answer.—The shells may be expanded in 
an Ideal No. 10 reloader with double adjust- 
able chamber. Remove the seating tip from 
the chamber, prepare a plug with a threaa 
similar to that of the screw removed and 
with a tip shaped like a blunt-nose bullet, 
the smaller diameter being about .230-in. and 
enlarging to .256-in. Insert this in the seat- 
ing chamber with the tapered tip upward 
and force the empty shells down upon the 
plug. This will stretch them to the right 
diameter. The tip of the plug should be 
slotted like a screw-head to facilitate turn- 
ing it into and out of the seating chamber 
with a screwdriver. We do not know who 
sells these. We do not think the Marlin Co. 
make tools regularly for this cartridge but 
a set could easily be adapted. We would 
recommend the 117-gr. weight of bullet. Will 
Mr. Danse please furnish further light on this 
subject ?—HEditor. 


I would like to ask a few questions about 
the .250-3000 Savage. What sights do you 
think are the best for this gun, for shooting 
deer, coyotes and such animals, not farther 
than 300 yards? Which has the most killing 
power at 300 yards—the .250 Savage or the 
mea Winchester.—H. B. Forsterer, Oakland, 
Cal, 

Answer.—The question of sights is really 
a question of eyes. Some sights suit one eye 
and some another. Some methods of shoot- 
ing give best results with some sights, other 

— with other types. Our personal 


preference is a Lyman or Marble rear peep 
sight and a fine bead front sight. The .250 


is the most deadly at all ranges, and increas- 
ingly so as the range increases.—Editor. 


Last August I purchased a new .22 Win- 
chester rim-fire Stevens Favorite rifle, Model 
1915. Will you kindly answer the following 
questions regarding it: (1) What is the 
trouble with the gun that makes it look as 
tho it were rusty for eight or ten inches from 
the chamber. It seems to be mostly in the 
rifling, and when you look thru the barrel 
you can see little spear-point flakes of dark 
brown stuff in the rifling. I clean it good 
after I shoot it and take good care of it. 
But every time I shoot it it leaves a ring of 
lead between the shell and the beginning of 
the rifling. I had one box of .22 Winchester 
rim-fire shells, and on the box it said they 
were for the 1890 Winchester. I shot some 
o* these and the barrel became leaded about 
the same place as the trouble is now. I got 
some quicksilver and that took it all out. I 
cleaned the gun good immediately, after and 
especially that place. Lately I have been 
using smokeless powder and it does not foul 
as bad. The rest of the barrel is perfectly 
clean and bright as the day I got it. Can 
you tell me what the trouble is and how to 
fix it?—Lynn F. Baldwin, Onondago, Mich. 


Answer.—It looks like a clear case of 
using smokeless powder cartridges. The 
rifle will not foul as much with smokeless 
as with black powder, but it will rust infi- 
nitely worse. Smokeless powder requires 
mere heat, and consequently more pressure, 
to burn properly. The pressure of the .22 
rim-fire cartridges is so low that it is neces- 
sary to help’ them out by increasing the 
amount of fulminate used for priming. This 
fulminate develops a very acrid gas which 
attacks the steel and rusts it. With the more 
powerful cartridges the amount of gas devel- 
oped by the powder is so great, in proportion 
to that developed by the priming, that the- 
latter is mingled with, and largely passes 
out the muzzle with, the powder gas. The 
.22 rim-fire cartridges, as well as the more 
powerful central-fire cartridges when loaded 
with greatly reduced loads, do not develop 
enough powder gas to carry out the gas from 
the priming, and the deposit from the latter 
remains and causes rust. The only safe 
method of using smokeless-powder cartridges 
in the .22 rim-fire calibers is to clean as soon 
as possible after using and thoroly swab out 
the bore with stronger ammonia to neutral- 
ize the acid residue. A bad feature of these 
cartridges is in their leaving so little visible 
fouling one is tempted to give the rifle less 
attention than where black powder is used, 
and where the visible fouling is far greater 
in amount. In fact, the rifle may be left far 
longer without cleaning when black powder 
is used. Also ordinary cleaning will not re- 
move the invisible acid deposit in the barrel, 
which must be chemically neutralized before 
the rifle is safe.—Editor. 


I read in some sporting paper some time 
ago of a device to use in place of the bolt in 
the Springfield rifle when cleaning the bore. 
Its office is to make it easy to center the 
patch on the rod, which is no easy matter, 
owing to the deep well and long chamber in 
thatarm. Ithought that you probably knew 











FISHING TACKLE AND IMPLEMENTS 




















Prize Fish 


. Basketful of beauties caught on ‘‘BRIS- 4. 44-inch eel weighing 6-Ibs. caught on a No. 
TOL" Rod at ‘‘Dad’’ Hughes Ranch, 7 ll “BRISTOL” by W.G. Dudley, Hart- 
miles from North Yakima. ford, Conn. 


_ 48%-Ib. Land-locked Salmon caught on . 87-Ib. ““Muskie’’ caught on a ‘‘BRISTOL”’ 
= py a — eer ag Fay Rod by 13 year old son of E. T. Loveday, 
Elkins, N. H., by P. H. Killelea, of wa, C on 
Leominster, Mass. . 8 Lake Trout weighing 23-lbs., 28-Ibe., 35- 

5 “ii ue lbs . caught in Devils Lake, Albt., on a 

. A big one caught * ‘somewhere in America “BRISTOL” Fly Rod with emergency 

on a 10 year old ‘““BRISTOL. tip, by J. J. Brown. 


WE WILL SEND YOU FREE, a splendid nickel-plated pocket fish 
scales, 15 pounds capacity, if you send us your dealer’s sales slip showing 
that you boughta “‘BRISTOL’’ Steel Fishing Rod between now and 
September Ist, 1916. Full particulars, including catalogue, FREE. 


‘**There are better fish in the lakes than have ever been caught.’” Get 
into the game and landa big prize winner. Send us your fishing photos. 
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The Prize Winning Rods 


“Prize Winning” in the National Field & Stream Fishing Contests; “Prize 
Winning” in every lake, stream and bay in America; “Prize Winning” in 
every fishing club and local tournament; “Prize Winning”’ in every family 
and on every famous fishing trip. 


The superiority of “BRISTOL” Steel Fishing Rods over every other kind or 
make of rod is due to their construction. They are perfect in material; 
perfect in workmanship; perfect indesign; perfect in finish; perfect in action, 
and perfect in their ability to catch and hold fish until netted. Every 
“BRISTOL” is guaranteed three years. 19,000 dealers sell 38 different styles 
of “BRISTOL” rods ranging from $3.50 to $25.00. If your dealer doesn’t 
have the “BRISTOL” that you want, you can order by mail from us at no 
additional cost. Write for new illustrated catalogue. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
88 HORTON STREET, BRISTOL, CONN. 


Pacific Coast Branch: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., Sen Francisco, Calif. 
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who made them, and would give me the de- 
sired information, cost of same, etc. I havea 
fine Sporting Springfield, made for me by 
Mr Wundhammer of Los Angeles, and it is 
a splendid gun in all respects.—F. L. Sanders, 
Oregon City, Ore. 

Answer.—We understand these devices are 
made by Mr. A. O. Niedner, No. 3 Beacon 
Street, Malden, Mass. We do not know the 


price, as he does not advertise them.—LEditor. 


Why does the average American-made 
sporting rifle get so hot when being fired 
rapidly and the Mauser as made in Mexico 
by the government arms factory and used 
by the military of that country only warms 
slightly when being fired under the same 
conditions as the American-made sporting 
rifle? A friend of mine, a Mexican general 
in Carranza’s army, fired one hundred shots 
from a_ .30-30 Winchester sporting rifle. 
These were fired in rapid succession at tar- 
gets at 300 and 400 yards distance. Then 
he fired 100 shots from the Mexican-made 
Mauser at targets of the same size and dis- 
tance as above, and did closer shooting with 
the Mauser, and it only’ slightly warmed up; 
in fact, the barrel was not unpleasant to the 
touch, while the .30-30 Winchester—well, it 
was just about smoking. These arms, as 
near as one could tell, were in good condi- 
tion; the barrels were free from metal foul- 
ing, as both had been thoroly cleaned before 
firing. I understand our government uses 
a pyrocellulose, or gun cotton, powder in our 
military rifles and the powder doesn’t make 
as hot gases as powder used by our sporting 
rifle makers. Do you think the difference 
in heating of the two rifles was due either 
to different boring or difference in powder 
used?—W. L. Erwin, Goldfield, Nev. 


Answer.—The heating of the barrel is the 
result of two causes: First, the contact with 
the hot gases, and second, the friction of the 
bullet against the bore. Disposing of the 
last proposition first, as it is the easiest, the 
frictional heat depends upon the velocity of 
the bullet in the bore, the relation of the 
material of the jacket to that of the barrel 
as to developing friction, and the length of 
the bullet, with its consequent resistance and 
upsetting. We could not, from the data at 
hand, say how these elements would balance 
uv in the final result. As to the powders, 
the hotter the powder gas the more the heat 
imparted, other things being equal. The bar- 
rel time of the bullet is also material as 
determining the length of time the barrel is 
exposed to the heat of the gases. .The heat 
of the powder gases, again, depends upon 
their chemical composition and upon the 
pressures at which they are used. As to 
chemical composition, those powders contain- 
ine the greatest percentage of oxygen de- 
velop a hotter gas than those containing less. 
The usual method of increasing the amount 
of oxygen in our modern smokeless powders 
is by adding nitroglycerine. The .30-30 cart- 
ridges are loaded with Lightning powder, 
which contains about 25 per cent of nitro- 
glycerine. This powder, at the same pres- 
sure, gives off decidedly more heat than our 
pure nitrocellulose powders such as used in 
our military rifle cartridges. However, when 
the military powder is used at 50,000 pounds 
pressure, which is necessary to burn it prop- 
erly, it gives off as much heat as pe | Light- 
ning powder when used at about 30,000 
pounds pressure, which is the pressure at 
which it is intended to be used. At the same 
time, assuming the same degree of heat de- 
veloped by the two charges, the more power- 
ful charge of the military rifle will give 
greater velocity to the bullet, hence the bar- 
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rel time will be less and the barrel will not 
have time to absorb as much heat as with 
the slower bullet. On the other hand, with 
the higher velocity bullet the friction and 
consequently heat from that source will be 
more than with the slower bullet. You do 
not state whether or not the rapidity of fire 
of the two rifles was the same. In this 
regatd it is obvious that the more rapidly 
a rifle is fired the greater the heat devel- 
oped. The .30-30 can be fired more rapidly, 
for a single magazine full, than can the 
Mauser type, and this might have had an 
effect. Taken all in all, it is a problem full 
of elements and presenting a fine field for 
the display of guesswork, since the results 
were doubtless a combination of all the 
propositions mentioned.—Editor. 


I wrote to you about a .38-40 carbine Win- 
chester. Do you think it safe to use high- 
velocity cartridges in such a light gun? 
Weouldn’t the gun bounce too much when 
fired? This is a Model 1892 gun. Do you 
think it would have power enough at 200 
yards to knock a buck down? I don’t see 
why a .25-35 couldn't be fixed up to shoot 
a 140-gr. bullet and have a spitzer point, the 
shell being made as thick at the neck as a 
.30-30. This surely would give a much more 
powerful rifle. If such could be made, it 
ought to be an all-around rifle, costing not 
much more than the .30-30 and be more 
powerful, with flatter trajectory. I would 
like to have your opinion on these questions: 
and also could a person use .256 Newton 
bullets in a .25-35 Winchester?—E. J. Luthy. 


Answer.—High-velocity loads are amply 
safe in your Model 1892 Winchester, and the 
recoil will not be disagreeable. However, 
unless you have a nickel-steel barrel we 
would not recommend them for target use 
or the heat of the powder gases may cause 
erosion in your barrel. If well hit, these 
cartridges would kill a deer at 200 yards, 
but we would not recommend them at this 
range. A .25-85 shell could handle a 140-gr. 
bullet, but you would lose considerable in ve 
locity as the powder room is so little and 
you would have to let the base of the bullet 
back into the shell, thus reducing the pow- 
der space below normal. It would be un- 
necessary to increase the thickness of the 
neck of the shell. If you increased the size 
of the shell, retaining the same action, you 
would have the .250-3000 Savage with a heav- 
ier bullet and less powder. If you increased 
the length of the shell, rebuilding the action 
to carry it, you would have substantially the 
.256 Newton. You cannot use the .256 New- 
ton bullets in a .25 caliber, as they are .006- 
in. too large.—Editor. 


Question No.1: Could the .25-35 Winches- 
ter bullet be used to reload in the .25 cal. 
Remington cartridge without causing any 
wear on the rifling in the barrel? They are 
the same weight. (2) Could the Marble or 
Marlin auxiliary cartridge be used in the 
.250-3000 Savage with the .25 Colt automatic 
cartridge? Would it hurt the rifling or bar- 
re} any to shoot the .25 cal. in it? (3) What 
is the best group of shots made with the 
.250-3000 rifle? (4) Is it as accurate as the 
.26 cal. Remington or .25-35 or .30-30 Win- 
chester? (5) Will you name a good clean- 
ing fiuid in Outdoor Life for the .250-3000 
rifle?—R. A. Walter, Govan, Wash. 


Answer.—The two bullets will interchange 
without trouble. The only material differ- 
ence is in the location of the crimping 
groove, and when bullets are seated friction- 
tight and uncrimped, as they should be, this 
is of no consequence. We understand ‘these 








CAMPING AND OUTING GOODS 








Go & amping Right 


| The Famous | | 


“Gow MEDAL” 
Line Includes 


FOLD-UP Portable 


Folding Tent Frames 
Camp Beds, Cots, Chairs, 


tables, cot mattresses, cot 
tents, mosquito bar frames 
and nettings, folding bath- 
tubs, water pails, water 
bags, canteens, camp cook- 
ing outfits and many other 
camp specialties. All fold 
into small space—easy to 
pack and carry. 

You won't know what 
camp comfort and conven- 
ience means until you get 
acquainted with the world- 
famed “‘Gold Medal” camp 
specialties that are known 
and used the world over. 
“Gold Medal” equipments 
rob camping of old-time 
hardships. 


Korff Manufacturing Company, 





Before you go camping—before you even plan your camping or 
vacation trip—right now!—send for the “Gold Medal” Camp equip- 
ment catalogs which show you the kind of 
equipment you ought to have—the 
kind that means convenience and 
comfort incamp, yet costslittleand 
lasts long. 

Remember 
‘Best for the 
Camp--Bears 
the‘ Gold Med- 
al’ Stamp.” 
(Patented No. 1170188) 


“GOLD MEDAL” FOLD-UP PortableHouses 


for Camping, Hunter’s Cabins, Outdoor Sleeping and Children’s Playhouses are 
real homes—comfortable, weather-resisting, waterproof, ventilated, fully screened 
against mosquitos and flies. Opento the air, yet rapidly closed against storms. 
Our Folding Frames make strong, substantial Portable Houses that fold-up com- 
pactly—quickly and easily erected—quickly taken down for transporting else- 
where or storing for next season. 

4 66% 99—it explains the wonderful “Gold Medal” 
Write for Calalog B Complete Folding Unit Frames used in 
our FOLD-UP Portable Houses and Folding Tent Frames, with full details of 
construction, sizes and prices. 

Alsoask for Catalog “A” of folding camp beds, cots, chairs, tables and other 
camp equipment. You'll need both these books—write for them today. Val- 
uable Camper’s Manual for ro cents in stamps. 

If your local tent-maker cannot tell you about the wonderful “Gold 
Medal” FOLDING TENT FRAMES that we also make, ask us. 


Gold Medal hak Mfg. Co., Dept. Q, Racine, Wis. 
Ms. for hones Rae the ‘Gold Medal’ Stamp.”’ 
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Sleep Out of Doors 
All The Year Round 


Much of the vim, vigor and vitality 
that comes from hunting, boating 
and camping you can secure at your 
own home every day in the year 
by sleeping out of doors. 


This is made possible in every kind 
of weather by the Korff Sleeping 
Porch. And it is so reasonable in 
price as to be within the reach of 
every subscriber of Outdoor Life. 
Can be attached readily to any 
house. Will hold up 2,000 pounds. 
Completely screened and with new 
ideas in curtain adjustment. 

Write for fully illustrated folder and 
prices. A postal will do. 





318 East Franklin Street 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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firms make such auxiliary cartridges. They 
will not harm the barrel. We cannot tell 
the best group made, as we have not seen 
them all. The rifle is, in our opinion, more 
accurate than the others named. As a clean- 
ing fluid we recommend 3-in-1 oil; if we 
wish anything better we use ordinary 
stronger ammonia, also known as 26% am- 
monia, which may be purchased at any drug 
store.—BHditor. 


Will you please tell me where I can get a 
.86 cal. Krag-Jorgensen U. 8S. rifle?—Werrin 
Carson, Stamford, Neb. 

Answer.—Write Lieut. Albert §S. Jones, 
secretary N. R. A., Washington, D. C., and he 
will advise you of the steps to be taken in 
order to purchase one of these rifles from 
the government.—Editor. 


I have been reading with interest your 
magazine for the past two years, and am 
particularly interested in the gun question. 
I would like to know if there is any differ- 
ence in the effect of the various sorts of 
powder upon the bore of the .22 rifle. Some 
say that smokeless powder tends to corrode 
the rifles, and others say that black powder 
is worse on the rifles, and I would like to 
know which it is—if there is any difference 
in these powders. Do greased bullets tend 
to choke their riflings worse than ungreased 
ones?—T. L. Bailey, Chickasha, Okla. 


Answer.—As to the action of powders 
themselves on the barrel there is very little 
difference. However, smokeless powder in 
.22 caliber rim fire cartridges requires a 
very heavy charge of priming, and the 
fumes from this priming corrode the barrels 
badly. All .22 rim fire smokeless ammuni- 
tion should be avoided. The greased bullets 
do not lead as badly as do the ungreased 
ones.—Editor. 


I would like to know what this mobilubri- 
cant that is used in the Springfield rifles is 
made from, and how it can be made? Is 
vaseline a good substitute?—C. G. Stryker, 
Portland, Ore. 


Answer.—Mobilubricant is a petroleum 
product made by the Standard Oil Co. for 
use in gas engines. We do not know wheth- 
er or not vaseline would withstand the high 
temperatures as well.—Editor. 





In your January issue, 1916, I notice an 
article written by R. E. Herrick in which he 
gives Dr. W. G. Hudson’s nitro-solvent -for- 
mula as follows: Acetone, 1 oz.; turpentine, 
1 oz.; sperm oil, % oz.; kerosene (free from 
acid), 2 oz In another magazine as follows’ 
Acetone, 1 0z.; turpentine, 1 oz.; sperm oil, 
1 oz.; kerosene (free from acid), 2 oz. Which 
of the above is correct?—J. E. L. Beals, 
Flushing, L. L, N. Y. 


Answer.—The only variation is in the 
quantity of sperm oil used and we assume 
this would not lead to much difference. Dr. 
Hudson is the only one who could settle the 
matter clearly.—Editor. 


I am the owner of a 6 mm. Lee straight- 
pull rifle, and as I have a large amount of 
7mm, ammunition, would like to know if the 
action and barrel would be strong enough 
t> use the 7mm. ammunition; I would have 
to have it re-bored first, of course. How 
would the Ross .280 bullet work in a 7mm. 
shell, and what would be the velocity if 
loaded with a 145-gr. Ross bullet and about 
40 grs. DuPont Military No. 20? Would this 
loading be about right for the 145-gr. bul- 
let? But the main thing is, would the Lee 


straight-pull action stand the racket?—F. M. 
Deagott, 


Answer.—The action and barrel would be 
amply strong. The Ross .280 bullet will 
work in the 7mm rifle. Not having used it 
we would not want to prescribe a powder 
charge. The only safe way is to test it out 
and observe results.—Editor. 





I am very much interested in the tables 
of ballistics which you publish monthly and 
find therein a vast deal of highly-desirable 
information. Knowing that the length of 
the barrel is a factor in the case, I wish to 
ask you if these various cartridges are chro- 
nographed with a certain standard length of 
barrel, and, if so, what is that length?— 
Chas. T. Peterson, Oroville, Wash. 


Answer.—tThe velocities are not the result 
of our own chronograph tests, we obtaining 
information as to the velocities where we 
could. Most of the velocities are with the 
standard lengths of barrels used on the 
weapons.—HBditor. 


If a revolver of .38 caliber, or any other 
caliber, was fired under water, what would 
be the results? Would it injure the gun in 
any way? About hew far would the bullet 
travel from the muzzle? An old resident 
claims that it would not injure the gun, and 
that you could hold your hand under the 
muzzle and the bullet would drop in your 
hand.—G. 8S. Costerline, Hartford City, Ind, 

Answer.—We have never heard of the ex- 
periment being tried. In fact never heard 
the question discussed. It would be inter- 
esting to let the hired man try it.—Editor. 





I would like you to give me a little in- 
formation as to the model ’07 .651 cal. Win- 
chester rifle: Is it accurate—that is, accu- 
rate endugh to shoot off a squirrel’s head 
at 25 or 30 yds.? Is it reliable—that is, does 
it ever “hang up” when a fellow needs it 
bad?—L. Lathlean, Rochester, Nev. 


Answer.—We consider this rifle to be as 
accurate as the average sporting rifle and 
it should surely meet the tests suggested. 
We have never heard of any particular fail- 
ure to function properly.—Editor. . 





Please inform me thru your columns which 
is the more accurate, the .22 or .256 Newton, 
at ranges up to 1,000 yds., and what the 
manufacturer claims for these respective 
guns at 500 yds. in point of accuracy alone? 
—L. Armbrust, Chino, Calif. 


Answer.—There is no material difference 
in accuracy. The manufacturers claim a gov- 
ernment test showed a mean radius of de- 
viation at 500 yds. of* 5.38” with the soft- 
point ammunition and 3.58” with the full 
ructal-jacketed 140-grain bullets. The devi- 
ation of the Springfield over the same 
range is from 3.90” to 4.00”.—Editor. 





The writer begs to call to your attention 
the fact that the energy in ft. lbs. of the 
Newton .280 at 100 yds. is 2,589, and not 
2,710 as given by the Newton catalog and 
your February table of ballistics; this is on 
the supposition that the velocity of 2,837 ft. 
sec, is correct as given; and this is a logical 
supposition as the graph of velocity vs. dis- 
tance is a smooth one, while that of en- 
ergy vs. distance has a bad hump in it using 
2,710, while it is smooth with 2,589. Your 
Arms and Ammunition department is ex- 
tremely valuable and interesting and the 
writer trusts this suggestion will be received 








CAMPING AND OUTING GOODS 





DUXBAK Quality 


will never be sacrificed, be- 
cause you don’t want us to 


ITH increased prices of cloth, dye-stuffs, trimmings, thread and labor (ranging from 20% 
to 100%) caused by war conditions, we had to do one of two things: 


Either reduce the quality of our materials and workmanship 
or Maintain the quality and increase our prices slightly 


We have decided on the latter course, because we believe it is what you want us to do. 

We believe that you would very much rather pay $6.00 fora DUXBAK Coat, and other gar- 
ments in proportion, and have it the same DUXBAK Coat that we have been making for twelve 
years rather than buy a coat of inferior quality. 


| Duxbak ans Kamp-it 


bo stand for the very best in outdoor clothing, regardless of fluctuating market 
conditions. The hest that experience and human ingenuity can give you for 
the money. 
The Fishing and Outing season will soon be on. Get your outfit early—now—at the present prices, so as to save 
any possible further advance. 
Your Sporting Goods Dealer will supply you, or you may send direct for-our 
fully illustrated catalog, describing all DUXBAK and KAMP-IT garments. 
A line from you on a postal will bring you an immediate response. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON 


Specialists in Serviceable Clothing for Life in the Open 
4 Hickory Street 


STYLES FOR MEN STYLES FOR WOMEN 

Duxbak Hunting Coat... . . . $6.00 Duxbak Hunting Coat... .. . $6. 
Duxbak Norfcik Jacket {ica Oe Duxbak Norfolk Jacket . 6. 
Dux Eien. tink to 4.00 Duxbak Skirts eee 
‘ 3.50 to 4.50 Kampit Jackets. . : 3.50 to 5. 

: 2 $2.5@and 3.50 ' Kampit Skirts . . . . . 3.00to 4. 

Bloomers, Leggins, Hats, Caps in a variety 
of styles and patterns 
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in the friendly spirit in which it is sent.— 
H. D. Kemp, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Answer.—You are entirely correct. The 
figures 2,710 were the result of a clerical 
error ,in computation. We thank you for 
calling our attention to it. The figures giv- 
en are the same as those of the Ross .280.— 
Editor. 


I would like to ask a few questions about 
the Remington automatic shotgun. My ex- 
perience with this gun is very limited. (1) 
Does this gun need more and thorough clean- 
ing than other guns of the repeating type 
tou keep in working order? (2) How rap- 
idly can it be fired? (3) Is ammonia good 
for a gun, or what would you advise? (4) 
Do you think that the rib-helps quick sight- 
ing?—H. M. Walker, Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Answer.—We consider no more cleaning 
necessary. The gun can be fired as rapidly 
as the trigger can be pulled. Ammonia is 
useful in a gun only in the case of high- 
power rifles, to remove metal fouling. Any 
good oil should clean a shotgun thoroly un- 
less leaded, in which case Tomlinson Clean- 
er will usually remove it. If the lead resists 
the Cleaner, carefully clean the barrel of oil 
inside, and, corking the ends, put in some 
mercury and roll it back and forth over the 
lead. It will dissolve and amalgamate with 
the lead. It is our impression that a rib 
assists in catching the sight to a very slight 
degree.—Editor. 





What are the ballistics of the .38 S. & W. 
Special loaded with Bullseye powder, com- 
pared with the .38 automatic cartridge, and 
which of these two is the most effective as 
a.game killer? Is the full metal-jacketed 
bullet as effective as a lead bullet of same 
weight and caliber and velocity? Which is 
considered the most accurate arm, the .38 
automatic or the .45 automatic pistol, and 
which, if either, would be more desirable and 
effective for hunting purposes than the .38 
Special revolver? Will a flat-pointed bul- 
let produce greater shock than the round- 
pointed bullet of same caliber? At a dis- 
tance of 75 yds. has the .38 auto as great 
striking energy as the .45 auto?—M. H. Scott, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Answer.—The .38 S. & W. Special has a 
velocity at 50 ft. from the muzzle of 856 ft. 
sec. and an energy of 257 ft. ibs. The .38 
automatic Colt has a velocity of 1,175 ft. 
sec. and an energy of 398 ft. Ibs. at the same 
range. With soft-point bullets the automatic 
would be the most effective on game. We 
do not think the automatic bullet is as ef- 
fective as a lead bullet of the same weight, 
velocity and energy. We consider the .45 
automatic in its present form to be more 
accurate than the .38. We do not consider 
any revolver or automatic pistol suitable for 
a hunting weapon but as a side arm on a 
hunting trip we would recommend the .38 
S. & W. Special on account of its better 
accuracy in the hands of the average man. 
The flat pointed bullet produces more shock 
than a round point. There would be little 
difference in energy between the .38 and .45 
at 75 yds.—Editor. 


{n the March issue of Outdoor Life you 
submit ballistics of the .280 Ross in the so- 
called “table of ballistics.” I am writing to 
ask you if these figures as you give them 
are not those of ammunition made in the 
United States? The Ross company do not 
guarantee their arms,-and especially the .280 
M/10 sporting model, as I understand it, to 


do all that is claimed for them with other 
than their own ammunition. And I further 
understand there is no comparison as to the 
superiority of the one over the other. Should 
this be the case, will you please submit in 
the coming issue the ballistics taken from 
the Canadian ammunition, and so specify? 
I think this would_be of interest to pros- 
pective purchasers of the new Newton pro- 
ducts.—Guerdon W. Price, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


Answer.—The ballistics given are fur- 
nished by the U. S. Cartridge Co. and the 
velocity of 3,050 ft. sec. involved a cham- 
ber pressure of 54,000 lbs. per square inch. 
What is “claimed” for the Ross varies great- 
ly, but these figures are the only authentic 
ones we could find. The Canadian ammuni- 
tion is loaded with the same powder and 
the same bullets in the same shells as the 
American, and in case any higher velocities 
are developed it would seem to be at the 
cost of increased chamber pressure.—Editor 





What is the. velocity and energy of the 
following revolver cartridges, at muzzle and 
100 yds.? .30 cal. Luger, .38 Colt Army, .38 
S. & W. Special, .44 S. & W. Special, and .45 
Colt automatic, government model? Are the 
Ideal universal powder measures Nos. 5 and 
6 accurate enough for long range work? 
How does it compare with factory ammuni- 
tion as to accuracy of powder charges if 
carefully used? What would be the varia- 
tion in grains on a charge of say 48 grains 
of DuPont 1908 Military?—B. E. Arnold, Sher- 
idan, Wyo. 


Answer.—We have no data giving the ve- 
locity or energy of the cartridges mentioned 
at either muzzle or 100 yds., but at 50 ft. Mr. 
Himmelwright gives the figures as follows: 


Velocity Energy 
ft.sec. ft. lbs. 


80 EMBGPR ow kces oe < skeuetene Ue 284 
.38 Colt Army ..... opestbaus 786 203 
.38 S. & W. Special......:.-. 856 257 
.44 S. & W. Special......... 755 311 
.4¢ Colt Auto. Gov’t........ 809 335 


The Ideal powder measures are fairly ac- 
curate when handling Bullseye, but the 
charge from each can of powder must be 
checked against a druggist’s scale to insure 
the proper setting of the measure for that 
can. In loading rifle cartridges with 1908 
Military powder we would expect a variation 
of % to % grain in either direction or a 
maximum variation of 1 to 1% grains, which 
would interfere somewhat with accuracy at 
long range. —Editor. 





s on page 496 of the November, 1915, 
ra KS. Moog and your answer, about the 
25-35 loaded with 25 grs. Lightning and the 
86-gr. bullet. I would thank you very much 
to tell me how accurate this load is up to 
30C yds., and how the shells would stand re- 
loading with modern primers and wader. I 
am to buy a new rifle, and if this load is 
ali right, I believe it would suit me.—R. D. 
Prince, Cattaraugus, N. Y. 

Answer.—The load mentioned shoots very 
accurately up to 300 yds. in good weather. 
The writer has done a great deal of target 
work with it.—Editor. 





I am sending under separate cover a couple 
of empty shells. These were shot in my .22 
Hi-Power Savage. I notice a ring around 
the shell near the base and the shell seems 
to be slightly bulged at the same place. Do 
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MARINE ENGINES, 


MOTORS AND BOATS 











Absolutely dependable— —Ea: 
—Without question the Finest Rowboat Motor M 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 


New Features 


Tilting Device, Variable® 
Speeds, Fool Proof Carburetor, 
Aeroplane Type Magneto, and 
many others. 


Does Not Shakethe Boat" 


Vibration is entirely eliminated by 
cpoceed cylinders that fire at the same 
Reverses by simply pressing the 
button. Runs perfectly at trolling speed or 
can skin nine out of ten launches at high 
speed. Send for 24 page illustrated catalog. 


Koban Mfg. 


Our line also includes a 2 cylinder vibrationless 
tndoard motor for small launches, canoes, etc. 


10 NEW FEATURES 
im the 1916 
Waterman 


Magneto 
or 

Battery 

Ignition. 


Co.283S0, Water st. uy 











You will find it full of valuable 
and interesting information about 
the new features of this original 

motor, and it also 
tells the story of the first out- 
motor ever built. 


Waterman Motor Company 
214 Mit. Elliott Ave, Detroit, Mich 


Starts Without 
Cranking 


There is no hand-blistering, 
back-breaking, arm-aching 
cranking with a Caille Five- 
Speed Motor. It starts with a 
starter. A pull of a few pounds 
on a little handle (as shown 
above) does the trick. The start- 
ing mechanism is fully enclosed 
in a drum and mounted on the 
top of the flywheel. 


Has Five Speeds 


It can be instantly attached to 
any rowboat, and gives you a high speed 
(7 tw 10 miles per hour) to hurry you t 
the fishing or hunting grounds—an ideal 
trolling speed—a neutral—a slow and fast 


reverse. All speed changes are made 
without stopping, reversing or altering 
the speed of the motor When set st 
neutral, the boat stands still while the 
motor remains running 


Other Caille Features 


include water-cooled silencer on ex- 
haust, magneto in fiywheel; self-lu- 
brication: speed propeller; water-tight 
gear housing: cushiowed steering han- 
dle. Complete details in free catalog 10. 


Dealers Wanted 


We build marine motors from 2 to ® h. p 
Details in special catalog No. 24. When 
writing please give dimensions, style and 
purpose of boat to be powered. 


The Caille Perfection 
Motor Co. 


1532 Caille St., Detroit, Mich. 
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you think it dangerous to shoot this gun? 
—B. F. Duncan, Prescott, Ariz. 
Answer.—The chamber of all rifles is 
made somewhat larger than the cartridge 
and when the cartridge is fired it expands 
and fills the chamber completely. The ex- 
pansion takes place from the lip of the shell 
back to the point where the brass thick- 
ens at the head. From the rear of this 
point back it does not expand. The ring you 
noticed on the shells is where the expan- 
sion stops. Practically all guns show this 
ring, more or less. It is entirely safe and 
entirely normal. It merely shows that the 
rifle is chambered rather loosely.—Editor. 


Does 28-in. full-choked 12-bore burn the 
powder as clean, and develop as much en- 
ergy and velocity at all ranges with the dif- 
ferent loads, from light trap loads to maxi- 
mum heavy duck loads, as compared with 
the double guns of 32-in. length and heavier 
weight? I am thinking of the Browning 
automatic shotgun. It is claimed that the 
barrel length does not materially affect shot 
velocity; that is, up to 40 yards, and with 
the light or medium charges? What brand 
of shotgun smokeless does the editor use 
and prefer? I appreciate the inadequate 
safety devices on our hammerless firearms, 
having had several double hammerless shot- 
guns jar off from recoil of first barrel. 
Browning, in his line of automatic and hand- 
operated shotguns, has the best safety ap- 
pliances of any, as he blocks the trigger 
which engages directly with the hammer; 
thus no sear to become unbent, as the sear 


is left out altogether.—Arthur Nelson, Stan- 
ton, Iowa. 

Answer.—A 32-in. barrel will burn the 
powder more cleanly and develop somewhat 
more energy than a 28-in., but the difference 
is very slight. The editor’s experience is 
not of much importance on the question of 
shotgun charges. He prefers Infallible or 
Ballistite for the reason that it does not de- 
teriorate thru age. The DuPont powder de- 
velops slightly less recoil but does not keep 
as well as do the dense powders.—Editor. 

Have you any data at hand concerning the 
.80-40 cartridge? I understand the Winches- 
ter people are making cartridges loaded with 
a heavier charge of powder and a 150-gr. 
spitzer bullet giving a velocity of 2,700 ft. 
sec. I have also read where someone had 
tried these in a Krag and said they were 
good: and havealsoseeninthesame maga- 
zine where someone else claimed the Krag 
bolt was not strong enough to stand this 
load. I have carried a Krag and shot the 
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sdme for Uncle Sam, but only used the ser- 
vice load. Am going to get one for my own 
usé and would like very much to know if 
this cartridge, that I have seen discussed. 
is too strong for the Krag action.—A, W. 
Reinholz, Jamestown, N. Dak. 


Answer.—-We do not know of the Win- 
chester company loading the 150-gr. spitzer 
bullet in the Krag shell. The Krag locking 
action is not as strong as the Springfield, 
but whether or not it would be strong 
enough to handle ammunition with Spring.- 
field pressures we do not know. We have 
heard of several bolts breaking in using 
reloaded ammunition. This is among the 
rifle clubs to which they have been issued. 
We would not recommend going much above 
the 40,000 lbs. per square inch pressure with 
this action.—Editor. 


What is the _ difference in trajectory 
shooting a rifle down a hill on a 45° angle, 
say at 200 yds., or any other distance, when 
the rifle is sighted to shoot center at the 
same distance up the hill? If you can an- 
swer this question I shall be very much 
pleased, as some of my friends think that 
a bullet travels as fast going up a hill as 
ic does down. I think that a bullet gains 
speed going down a hill. I know that I 
have had some bad luck—shooting over— 
while shooting down a hill, which is the rea- 
son, I believe, a bullet gains speed going 
down a hill—William J. Weaver, Peters- 
burg, N. Y. 

Answer.—If we get down to microscopic 
propositions in shooting down hill we have 
the acceleration of gravity to assist the 
travel of the bullet. In shooting up hill the 
acceleration of gravity retards it. However, 
the acceleration of gravity equals 16 ft. in 1 
second. If the target were located 200 yds. 
below the shooter using the Springfield army 
rifle the increase in velocity would amount 
to just 1 foot or 1/600, equivalent to 4% 
ft. per second. If the target were 200 yds. 
above the shooter the loss of velocity would 
be the same. However, where the sports- 
man usually errs in shooting up or down hill 
is, he considers his range as the actual dis- 
tance to the game, whereas he should use 
as a basis the distance in a horizontal line 
to a point exactly above or below the game. 
as this is his true range. Assume the hunter 
stands 300 yds. from the game, the game be- 
ing either above or below, and a vertical line 
drawn from the center of the earth upward 
to infinity and passing thru the point where 
the game stands would pass within 100 yds. 
from the hunter. He should set his sights 
for 100 yds.—Editor. 


Trade Literature. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, Mid- 
dlefield, Conn., has sent us their latest cat- 
alog of sights for firearms, which contains 
64 pages of interesting matter. It is sent 
to sportsmen on request. 


A book of the Cliff Dweller Ruins of 
Southwestern Colorado has been issued by 
the Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D. Cc. Thirty-two pages of interesting de- 
scriptive and illustrative matter are given 
up to this absorbing subject. A copy can 
be had by applying to the Passenger Depart- 
ment of the D. & R. G. Ry., Denver, Colo. 


The Newton Arms Co., Buffalo, N. Y., have 
issued a new catalog of their modern high- 
power rifles and ammunition, which may be 
had gratuitously. Cuts of some of the gun 
mechanisms and of the shells identified with 
this company will be very interesting to the 





American shooters who have followed the 
trend to high-power rifles. 


The DuPont Powder Co. of Wilmington, 
Del., have just issued a very interesting 
booklet on “Trapshooting Leagues.” It tends 
to be to trapshooting what the baseball 
guide is to baseball. It explains the bene- 
fits derived by trapshooters and clubs from 
trapshooting leagues, and the best way tv 
organize them. Some of the items that are 
covered in the booklet are: Best Time to 
Form a League, Cost of Organizing a League, 
Organization of Trapshooting Leagues, Du- 
ties of Officers and Committees, Rules of 
Successful Leagues, Follow-Up Letter to 
Clubs, How to Write Other Clubs, Location 
of Clubs, Kind of Shoots to Hold, Lewis 
Class System. It also describes in detail the 
inside workings of many of the country’s 
best Trapshooting Leagues. 
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EVINRUDING 


were Youll Get More Fish 


And you'll enjoy going after "em more if you clamp 
an Evinrude on the stern of that rowboat of yours. 
Speed up to 7 or 8 miles and get there in a hurry— 
or slow down and troll all the way over. More time 
to fish, more fish, more fun. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO.,373 Evinrude Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Distributing Branches: Write today for 1916 catalog showing the new 
69 Cortlandt Street, Four-Cycle Twin, ee Cylinder models and 
New York, N. Y. . special Evinrude 
214 State Street, 


Boston, Mass a 
436 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Front and Morrison Sts., _——. 
Portland, Ore DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTOR 














FREE!-3 Books on 


: — A ~— pod. Motor Regine Catalogue. o 
«Book of Boat Models for work, fishing, cruising. ’ 
Ask for any (or all) of them if you are interested in | Highest Award at St. Louis World’s Fair. 


boating for pleasure, or profit. Book Lahows more boats than = Adopted by Governments of U. S., Canada and 
—— So Company i | England; 15 modelstoselect from. Catalog free. 
es ay Motor ~ P — y ; | ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisburg, Ohio. 








Canoeing makes you “‘hungry as a bear’’—puts color in 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG. HS Eh THE } your cheeks, sparkle in your eyes, strength in your body 
FINEST CANOE tO BLISHED 1891 Own a Kennebec. Book tells about Kennebec paddling, 


Is wey sailing and motoring models. Describes perfect style, 
great speed, strength, lightness. Write now 


114 STATE STREET VEAZIE, MAINE § | Kennebec Canoe Co, 50 R.R. Sq, Waterville, Me. 


— Get the Newest 7 Engine Book *..7/\" 


R EVERY PURSE 
AND PURPOSE 














The question of selecting the right engine for that boat of yours is an important 

7 one. It will pay you well to get all the information possible before making 
} your final decison, as the satisfaction you get from your outfit will depend 

largely upon the care you take in choosing your motor You will 

find the new L-A engine book brim full of valuable hints and 

interesting engine information. It describes the complete line of 

L-A inboard and outboard motors for canoes, rowboats, pleasure 

boats, work boats, etc., and gives complete details of our liberal 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL PLAN 


whereby you can have the privilege of proving out the quality of 
L-A Motors before making your final decison Write for YOURG 
copy to-day. Lockwood-Ash Motor Co. 

1816 Horton Av. Jackson, Mich, 
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MRS.B.P.REMY WINS OUTDOOR LIFE CUP 


In the finals for the Outdoor Life cup 
which was shot Saturday, March 25, be- 
tween spoon winners of Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware, Mrs. Perry B. Remy, so 
well known in eastern trapshooting circles, 
won with a score of 46x50, having made two 
scores of 23, which proved not to be “skid- 
doo” for this. Indianapolis shooter. In one 
event Mrs. Remy ran 12 straight, her un- 
lucky number being “13,” then missed the 
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The Outdoor Life cup and spoon offered as 
prizes to lady trapshooters. 








19th bird. In the other event she ran 15, 
missed the 16th and the 20th. Mrs. Remy’s 
picture will appear in Outdoor Life next 
month, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Moulton, representing 
Pennsylvania, made the very splendid score 
of 23 and 22, making her total score 45x50. 

From Delaware Miss Harriet Hammond, 
shooting with the Cedar Park Gun Club at 
Philadelphia, broke 23 in the first string and 
18 the next, her score being 41x50. 

The cup, engraved with name, date and 
score, will be awarded Mrs. Remy. A pic- 
ture of the cup (also spoon, which had to 
be won first in order to qualify in the final) 
appears herewith. 

ARE YOU GOING TO SEE ATTLE?—FOR 
SEATTLE LOVES TO SHOOT! 


The handsome new clubhouse of the Se- 
attle Gun Club must be one of the attrac- 
tions that is bringing out squads without 
end, and at the approaching shoots will be 
seen some of the classiest marksmanship 
ever witnessed along the Pacific Coast by 
lovers of the little bald eagle game. The 
whole seething, hustling city of Seattle is 
just now in a ferment over this game. At 


present the whole bunch are shooting their 
heads off for the handsome gold trophy pre- 
sented by H. R. Everding of the Portland 
Gun Club to be contested for in a 150-bird 
handicap. On March 20th a big thing oc- 
curred when Hugh Fleming ran high man 
in the regular program with 50 straight and 
one 47x50. It was 84 straight for Hugh. 
Fine! The surprise of the day was sprung 
when C. EB. McKelvey, president of the club, 
in both the regular program and added 
events, smashed 100 straight targets, got 
excited and missed the 101st, but bucked 
up and killed 74 more without a miss! He 
will do it again some day, but not fudge on 
the 101st! And then you can’t imagine 
what’s happened out there. There is to be 
a whole squad of suffragettes toe the mark 
—and they have already given a good ac- 
count of themselves In this squad of sharp- 
shooters are Mrs. J. Ruppe, Mrs. J. W. Coch- 
ran, Mrs. J. H. Hopkins, Mrs. Fred Hayner 
and Miss Gladys Hardy (whom everybody 
knows as the “Outdoor Life Girl’) who is 
already proficient in the use of both rifle 
and revalver and is now ambitious to be- 
come leading lady in the trapshooting game 
and, believe us, she can do it! This squad 
will be heard from later and before long 
there will be a trophy grab staged just for 
them. Keep your ear to the ground and 
your good eye peeled for Seattle! 





ST. PATRICK’S DAY AT CHAPMAN. 


The trapshooting season has started out 
with a bang and a biff and a puff of blue 
smoke, interest and enthusiasm increasing 
by leaps and bounds in this dirt bird game 
until you’d think the whole country was in 
training for volunteer service. But this is 

















ED. O'BRIEN AND DELL GROSS, 


Two popular Irishmen at the Chapman St. 
Patrick’s Shoot. 


not telling you what they did in Kansas on 
St. Patrick’s day. ‘Way out in Chapman, 
the little town that has more pep and gin- 
ger to the square inch than any burg in 
the state—nay, the whole United States! 
It’s a live one. It’s a getter, and you 
can’t sing ’em down at Chapman. In 
trapshooting mythology of Kansas one 
instantly conjures up the names of 
Ed. O’Brien and George Mackie, who are 
not only the has-beens but are the 
still-izzers. The shoot occurred on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day and; aided by green pigs and 
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SPEED UP 


TURN ON THE 


SPIZZERINKTUM 


EVERY MORNING WHEN YOU TURN OFF THE 


Shower Bath 
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You have always wanted a shower 
bath in your home. 


Here is a good one. 


Just like the illustration, no cold clammy 
curtains, no need to wet the hair, easy to put 
on any tub with no additional expense. 


Simple, good looking, never in the way, can- 
not get out of order, does not interfere with the 
old fashioned use of the tub. 


Physical culture authorities everywhere rec- 
ommend the SHOWER BATH— it’s the 20th 
century way to bathe. 


The Kenney Needle Shower 
Bath is the shower you want 
In a short time you'll note that your eyes are 


brighter, your skin clearer and your health bet- 
ter. 


THE PRICE IS $6.00 COMPLETE 


Shipped by insured parcel post anywhere in the 


Money back if you don’t like it after § days’ trial. 
Please mark your letter “‘Attention Mr. Hanter.’’ 


The A. T. Lewis & Son Dry Goods Co 
DENVER, COLORADO 




















On that first fishing trip will you land the 
“big ones” or will you watch the other fel- 
lows do it? 
Make your tackle outfit complete and right! 
Our Catalog Y will help you doit! A copy 
will be sent to you free, on request. 
RODS—Split bamboo, wood or steel, $1.50 
REELS—tor heavy or light line. 
HOOKS -—for big or little fish. 
LINES—for fresh or salt water, 80c to $60. 
FLIES—the right fly for the most fastidious. 
Also LEADERS, FLOATS and all other 


accessories. 


Send for that Catalog TODAY! 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 


311 Broadway (*BERCROMBIES) New York 





Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine 
NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 





Dont Throw = 


Youre Worn Tires} 


You can get 5,000 miles MORE service out of them 


For over three years European motorists have been 

getting from 10,000 to 15,000 miles out of their tires by 
“‘half-soling’’ them with Steel Studded Treads. 

In eight months 20,000 American motorists have fol- 
lowed their example and are saving $50 to $200 a 
year in their tire expense. 

H Without a cent deposit, prepay the 

We Deliver Free express and —_ you Ce Te the 

judge. Durahle Treads double the life of your tires and are sold un- 

der a signed guarantee for 5,000 miles without puncture. Applied 
in your own garage in thirty minutes 

offere: otoris ew terri- 

Special Discou nt | tor = . ) tye hip a. from 

faetory. Don't take any more chances with yourtires. Mailthecoupon 

Today and find out how to get 5,000 more miles out of them 


COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER CO. 

536 Tread Bidg., Denver, Colo. E36 Transportation Bldg., Chicago, 
Hil, 720-865 Woolworth Bidg., New York City 
Gentlemen:—Please send me without obligation, full information, 

sample and guarantee 


My Tire Sizes are’ .... 
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shamrocks and a flow of Irish wit and hu- 
mor the first target was sighted Thursday 
with 60 shooters trembling for the outcome. 
Five 20-target events operated under the 
jackrabbit system was this program. Ed. O’- 
Brien led off in the running broad jump 
with 97; Del Gross, also a “pro,” wasn’t so 
far behind, with 94. Georgie Mackie grabbed 
the pig with 95, and George Dockhorn and 
Jack Elliott close in with 94—both ama- 
teurs. In the team race, Junction City team 
composed of Miller, Mayden, Dusenberry, 
Wetzig and Wetzig, ran up a total of 331. 
Tampa came second with the three “Cairn- 
ses,” Pat, Pete and Frank; Hartman and 
Finn, breaking 328. The Marion team pre- 
senting West, Kaiser, Munsterman, Coff- 
man and Munsterman broke 328. And the 
team hailing from the salty old town of Sa- 
lina came under the wire with 310. In the 
merchandise shoot of 20 targets, O’Brien, 
Wells, Munsterman, Miller and Mattison got 
straights. Not the least item of interest to 
the shooters was the love-feast and testi- 
monial session after the smoke had drifted 
all away, and the whole bunch, “pros” and 
“cons,” agreed there was never another 
thing like it. 





BULLETIN—TOURNAMENTS REGISTERED 

Los Angeles, Calif.,. May 1 and 2; Los An- 
geles Gun Club; Fred H. Teeple, secretary. 

Dallas, Tex., May 22, 23, 24 and 25; Texas 
State Tournament, under the auspices of the 
Dallas Gun Club; J. H. Sides, secretary. 

Sidney, Mont., “Old Policy,’ May 29; Sid- 
ney Gun Club; H. E. Meisenbach, secretary. 

Indianapolis, Ind., June 6, 7 and 8; Indi- 
ana State Tournament, under the auspices 
of the Indianapolis Gun Club; Geo. R. Waite, 
secretary. : 

Victor, Colo., June 12, 13 and 14; Colorado 
and New Mexico State Tournament, under 
the auspices of the Two-Mile-High Gun 
Club; Fred Jones, president. 

Rochester, Minn., June 21, 22 and 23; Min- 
nesota State Tournament, under the aus- 
pices of the Minnesota State Sportsmen’s 
Association; Charles P. Wagner, secretary. 

Batavia, N. Y., “Old Policy,’ August 16; 
Holland Gun Club; Chas. W. Gardiner, sec- 
retary. 

La Salle, Ills., “Old Policy,” September 18; 
Starved Rock Gun Club; Ray E. Loring, sec- 
retary. 

THE INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION, 
E. REED SHANER, Secretary. 
Pittsburg, Pa., March 18, 1916. 














At the Southwestern—two men “behind the 
works”—Charley North and Elmer Shaner. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The Los Angeles, Calif., Gun Club, is now 
doing business at its new quarters, the 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


grounds being ten acres in extent and 
leased for an indefinite period. The new 
grounds are inside the city limits and nicely 
situated, 


By the way, as an incentive toward pro- 
moting trapshooting among ladies, why not 
take it up in the camps of the Campfire 
Girls’ organizations? 

Miss June Houghton, known to her friends 
as “Sunbeam,” is still another to try out 
the sport of trapshooting from an airship. 
Miss Houghton is an exhibition shooter with 
all firearms and has demonstrated her prow- 
ess before many a large audience. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ad Topperwein are prepar- 
ing for their summer tour after a rest and 
recuperation of three months at their home 
in San Antonio, Tex. Several new stunts in 
fancy shooting have been tried out, which 
will delight many a fan this summer. 


Annie Oakley, who is always studying up 
new thrillers for her audiences, has sprung 
a new one, aided by her educated dog, 
Dave, who poses a la William Tell. Placing 
an apple upon Dave’s head, Annie Oakley 
gets in some expert target work, and Dave 
seems to realize that he is safe under the un- 
erring aim of his mistress. 


Harry E. Whitney, one of the most popu- 
lar of sportsmen in Kansas, died at his home 
in Anthony in March. Mr. Whitney was a 
hardware and sporting goods dealer and was 
always a prominent figure at the traps in 
Kansas and in the shoots of the Middle 
West. He will be sadly missed by his wide 
circle of friends and acquaintances. 


There will be a big string of registered 
shoots in Kansas this season. The first of 
the series will be at Concordia on April 4 
and 5. Then comes Larned, with a one-day 
shoot April 20. Lawrence on April 26 comes 
next. Garden City leads off in May with a 
shoot on the 8rd; Junction City has a shoot 
scheduled for May 8, followed by the State 
Shoot at Emporia May 16 and 17; then a 
one-day shoot at Topeka May 18. 


Headed by that live wire “Wizard of the 
Pacific Coast,” Orin N. Ford, the San José 
Blue Rock Club, of which Mr. Ford is sec- 
retary and manager, has landed the biggest 
affair known to western shooters. It is the 
California-Nevada State Shoot, the dates of 
the tournament being May 27, 28, 29 and 30. 
Entries are expected from all coast and 
neighboring cities of the two states, for this 
is to be one of the greatest shoots of the 
season. 


The Bleventh Pacific Coast Trapshooting 
Tournament will be held at Portland, Ore., 
September 12, 13 and 14, under the auspices 
of the Portland Gun Club. There will be 
$1,000 added money and the winner of first 
place in the Pacific Coast Handicap will be 
guaranteed $100 and a trophy; the winner 
of second place will be guaranteed $75 and 
a trophy, and the winner of third place will 
be guaranteed $50 and a trophy. Several 
other trophies will also be awarded. 


When Annie Oakley a few months ago 
tried out the sport of trapshooting from an 
aeroplane at Atlantic City, this department 
predicted that others would follow, and, al- 
tho it will be a gamble to hold trophy shoots 
from airships—leastwise till someone invents 
faster traps and quicker triggers—there has 
been another to try this exciting chase of 
clays. Mrs. Ada Schilling, the little won- 
der, late of San José, Calif., but now of 
Portland, Ore., recently took a flight in the 
air, and with her gun in position shot at a 
bunch of birds, many of which trailed ’way 
behind the big bird in which she was riding. 
Did “Mother Shipman” ever prophesy a G. 
A. H. in the air? 





